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The Classical Review 


FEBRUARY, 1917 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


SOME REMARKS ON ‘THE HEAD OF JOHN BAPTIST.’ 


Miss HArRISON’s amazing article on 
the Head of John Baptist in the Decem- 
ber number of the Classical Review 
(p. 216) seems to me to call for some 
plain-spoken criticism. It is confused 
and confusing, and in its use of certain 
texts most grossly misleading. 

I must assume that those who read 
what I have to say will have the article 
itself before them, and I will take the 
points that demand notice as they occur. 

Miss Harrison, after stating her main 
thesis, refers to the Gospel story of the 
death of John ; but she does not tell it. 
What is it? In brief, it is that John 
Baptist had told Herod that it was not 
lawful for him to marry Herodias. 
Therefore Herodias hated John; and 
when Herod rashly promised to give 
her daughter anything she asked for, 
Herodias, being consulted, seized the 
opportunity thus offered of putting her 
enemy out of the way. All this part of 
the story Miss Harrison ignores (as I 
have ignored the dancing in my sum- 
mary). But she had no right to do so: 
it is, in St. Mark’s narrative, the gist of 
the whole. 

After some remarks, to which I shall 
return, Miss Harrison says: ‘ We turn 
to an early Apocryphal Scripture, and 
all is clear.’ More correctly: ‘We turn 
to a late Byzantine legend, and it does 
not help us.’ The document in ques- 
tion is the Life of John ‘ by Eurippus, 
his disciple,’ which Vassiliev printed 
from a Monte-Cassino MS. as the first 
item in his Anecdota Graeco-Byzantina. 
The Life has nothing to add to the 
Gospel story of John’s death. ‘ But the 
story of the beheading is immediately 
followed’ (in Vassiliev’s volume, but in 
another document, from another MS., 
at Venice) ‘ by a curious dialogue be- 

NO. CCLXII. VOL, XXXI. 


Miss Harrison’s): ‘éyo... 


tween the devil and Christ at the time 
of the Temptation’ (which happened 
long before John’s death? No; but 
at a moment very difficult to fix, when 
He went up into the mountain with 
Peter and Paul (!) and Andrew and 
the other disciples). ‘In it the devil 
says: “‘ Did I not cause John... to 
be slain, «al tiv adtod 
ryuvarkos 
The words are not very easy to trans- 
late, for we have no exact equivalent for 
OpiapBevOjvac. Taken in conjunction 
with dpynorpises, a triumphal dance 
with the head seems almost implied.’ 
OprayBevw is surely not a very hard 
word to render: in the active it means 
to lead in triumph (2 Cor. 2%; Col. 
2), in the passive, to be led in triumph, 
or to be triumphed over. Will not 
some such rendering as this meet the 
case: ‘and his head to be exposed in 
triumph by a female dancer ’? 

It will be noted that Miss Harrison 
assumes that the Life of John and the 
dialogue form one whole, whereas they 
are from different MSS., and are wholly 
unconnected. 

‘A later passage in the same MS.’ 
(no; but in a second recension of the 
dialogue, this time from a Vienna MS.) 
—‘the devil’s answer to Christ—turns 
conjecture into certainty. The devil’s 
statement gains in precision’ (unlike 
érroinga 
mivakos eis Kopaciou 
tod ‘Hpwdov. However late the Greek, 
the words eis dpynopa can only bear 
one meaning—the Head is given, not 
as guerdon after the event, but for the 
purpose of the dance. And the purpose 
... is the ritual rejoicing (the 


over the dead daimon.’ 
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These are very dogmatic assertions. 
I meet them with a contradiction, and 
say that as Greek becomes later it 
becomes looser, and that the proper 
translation of the words quoted above 
is: ‘I caused his head to be given upon 
a dish at the dancing of a wench before 
Herod.’ Is there, in fact, the slightest 
indication that the devil is using, in 
either passage, anything but the Gospel 
account, or that he wishes to give a 
different turn to it? No, there is 
not. 

But I will make Miss Harrison a 
present of a piece of evidence which 
will, for her, ‘turn conjecture into cer- 
tainty. There is another Life of St. 
John Baptist, edited by Nau, in Graffin 
and Nau’s Patrologie orientale, IV. 5, 
p- 521. It is attributed to St. Mark. 
On p. 539 are the words: ‘H 6€ xopn 
AaBovca avtny (sc. Thy Kxehariv) Kai 
opxneapévn pet’ avtis Tov 
avtns TH “Hpwdiadc! I will ask Miss 
Harrison to read the whole document, 
and decide for herself whether or not 
the writer of it was in the very slightest 
degree influenced by the idea or the 
recollection of a ritual dance connected 
with the year daimon. It seems plain, 
by the way, that Miss Maud Allan’s 
researches have in this case gone deeper 
than Miss Harrison’s. 

In a comparison of John Baptist 
with Adonis we read: 

‘So, too, John Baptist died, accord- 
ing to the Apocryphal legend, young, 
beautiful, and the victim of his own 
asceticism.’ I think we require chapter 
and verse (and approximate date) for 
this legend. It may be older : than 
Flaubert, but I do not know it. 

Then stress is laid on St. John as 
the Solstice Saint. 

I am not concerned to deny, and I 
do not deny, that many heathen 
observances were taken over into the 
celebration of the Nativity of St. John 
on Midsummer Day. I believe they 
would have connected themselves with 
any saint whose feast fell on that date. 
But Miss Harrison does not tell us that 
there is a particular reason why St. 
John’s Day should have been fixed for 
Midsummer. It lies in the fact that 
Christmas is on December 25, and that 


John’s birth preceded Christ's by six 
months. Why Christmas is on Decem- 
ber 25 is another question: reasons of 
mythology dictated that, I dare say; 
but that John’s birthday was fixed with 
reference to Christmas, and on the basis 
of the Gospel story (Luke 1), I cannot 
doubt. This is part of the case, and it 
ought to have been stated. 

The Baptist ‘is essentially a Solstice 
Saint.’ But ‘in his Winter Solstice 
the figure of the Baptist is somewhat 
obscured by the figure of Him to whom 
he was Forerunner.’ This looks to me 
like an ingenious, but not very candid, 
way of admitting that the essentially 
Solstice Saint has no feast at the 
Winter Solstice; for Miss Harrison does 
not take the line which others have, for 
quite other reasons, taken, that the feast 
of St. John Evangelist on December 27 
was originally a commemoration of the 
Baptist. Whether they are right or 
not does not greatly matter, for the 
fixing of the feast was dictated by con- 
siderations wholly unconnected with 
the year daimon. My present point is 
that Miss Harrison does not deal fairly 
with the evidence before her. The 
Nativity of John is assigned to the 
Summer Solstice for a reason given 
above, and has naturally absorbed exist- 
ing Solstice rites. But John has no feast 
at the Winter Solstice. Therefore, to 
my thinking, it is plainly untrue to say 
that he is ‘ essentially a Solstice Saint ’: 
‘accidentally connected with the Sum- 
mer Solstice’ would be the correct 
phrase, but, unfortunately, it is one 
destructive of the theory. 

‘He must increase, but I must de- 
crease.’ True. From Christmas the 
days begin to lengthen, and from Mid- 
summer to shorten. The point did not 
go unperceived; St. Augustine dwells 
on it (Sevm. 207). But if the one feast 
was fixed by reference to the other, has 
it any particular significance? I own I 
do not see when St. John became the- 
year daimon, or whether he ever did, or 
whether he always was, or whether the- 
Fourth Evangelist had the fact in his 
mind when he wrote: ‘He must in- 
crease,’ etc. Itisa ‘topic spirit-search- 
ing, light-abandoned.’ 

‘In the Apocryphal story (the Life by 
Eurippus ?) St. John is not only the 
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forerunner of Jesus, but obviously, so 
far as his daimon aspect goes, His 
double. He is a wonder-child, hidden 
in the cleft of the rock, cave-like, fed on 
the sacred honey-food.’ The ‘ Apocry- 
phal story’ here draws upon a legend 
of Zacharias (edited by Berendts— 
Zacharias Apokryphen), which has been 
partly incorporated into the Protevang 
elium, but exists separately in Slavonic. 
Such, at least, is Berendts’ view of the 
relation between the documents. The 
purpose of the tale is to show why 
Zacharias was killed by Herod. It was 
because he would not produce John to 
be slain with the other Innocents. John 
has to be hidden, and the not uncom- 
mon motif of a rock opening to receive 
him and his mother is ready to hand. 
The ‘sacred honey-food’ is merely an 
anticipation of the wild honey which 
was his diet when he grew to man- 
hood. 

I see nothing here of the year daimon. 
What are the essentials in the story of 
this being? ‘ The birth, usually in a cave 
(concealment in a rock hardly comes up 
to this), the wonder-child (perhaps), 
the contest (a@y#v) of the old daimon 
with the new (? at Herod’s feast), the 
victory of the new, his marriage, his 
death, his perennial resurrection as 
daimon of the new year. Attendant on 
him is his mother, also necessarily his 
wife.’ Does this mean that his mother 
is also necessarily his wife? Whether 
or no, Miss Harrison has set herself a 
difficult task in making out the relation- 
ship between the Baptist and the year 
daimon on her own data. To be sure, 
much may be done by a judicious use of 
the ritual formula mutatis mutandis. 

Next, Miss Harrison’s account of the 
Russian marionette play fills me with sus- 
picion. In it ‘it is not a little interesting 
to find that the child is nameless, neither 
Jesus nor John, simply a wonder-child 
whom Herod cannot kill: the mother is 
** Rachel’’’ (note the inverted commas), 
‘not Mary, nor yet Elizabeth: the 
substance of the rude little folk-play is 
simply Herod's attempt to kill the child, 
the mother’s lament over the supposed 
death, and, finally, the killing of the old 
King . . . by Death’ (why not by the 
wonder-child ?), ‘accompanied by a 
chorus of worms.’ ‘The play is ob- 


viously a sort of blank daimon form, 
to be filled in as the times changed with 
this or that historical figure.’ 

Is Miss Harrison perfectly sure that 
the play does not simply tell the story 
of the Massacre of the Innocents ? 
That it is based thereupon is plain: a 
nameless child whom Herod seeks to 
slay, and whose mother is called Rachel 
(could Miss Harrison forget ‘ Rachel 
weeping for her children’ of Matt. 218?), 
must be one of the Holy Innocents. 
I find it hard to believe that the death 
of the child is only ‘ supposed’ in the 
play, and should like assurance on this 
point. Does Rachel anywhere in the 
play find that she is mistaken in think- 
ing that her child ‘is not’? If so, the 
point is important, and should have 
been stated. If not, the play ceases to 
be evidence for Miss Harrison’s view. 

As to the sentence about the ‘ blank 
daimon form,’ it is destitute of proba- 
bility. How could a situation so special 
as that of Herod and the Innocents be 
‘ filled in’ from time to time with other 
historical figures, and yet remain in any 
sense the same? Can any real parallel 
be found? The word ‘obviously’ is 
out of place here, if ever it was: and 
that is saying a good deal. 

The last paragraph but one is perhaps 
the most confusing of all. I thought 
that the daughter of Herodias had been 
indicated as the new year daimon who 
had conquered the old: now it appears 
to be Herod. It would be a relief to 
know exactly where we are in this 
matter. Then, the charger on which 
the head is delivered to the girl is 
equated with the dish on which the 
boar’s head is brought in at Christmas 
time. Those of us who are not com- 
parative mythologists have hitherto 
been satisfied with the explanation that 
the daughter of Herodias preferred this 
method of carriage as the cleaner and 
more convenient. At any rate, she is 
represented as asking for the head on a 
charger. I still think the explanation 
adequate. 

In the next lines I seem to see a 
misprint. Should we not read ‘at 
Christmas: and on St. John’s Eve, if 
we may trust Gogol’s story?’ etc. If 
not, we ought to be told where the 
boar’s head is used on St. John’s Eve. 
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An allusion (which likewise would be 
improved by a word of explanation) to 
Isabella and the pot of basil ends a 
truly disconcerting paragraph. 

Lastly, I put together three clauses 
from the beginning and the end of the 
article. ‘The motive (of the original 
dance) was not amorous license,’ but 
something else. ‘She must have wanted 
the head for revenge, and then comes in 
another time-honoured motive, the 
spretae injuria formae.’ ‘The loathsome 
story of the Head and the dance is 
redeemed at once from its squalor of 
amorous license, and dressed in a new 
ritual dignity.’ 

I can only make sense of these words 
by supposing that, in Miss Harrison’s 
view, there were love-passages between 
Herodias’ daughter and St. John (on her 
side only: cf. ‘the victim of his own 
asceticism’ quoted above), and that 
when she was repulsed the motive of 
the spretae injuria fornae came into play, 
and she demanded John’s head out of 
spite. Otherwise, I see no place for 
‘amorous license’ or ‘spretae,’ etc. 
Now, is this so? and if it is so, can 
Miss Harrison point to any document 
earlier than the nineteenth century in 
which the princess is represented as 
being enamoured of John? And again, 
if it is so, ‘to speak of the love of 
Salome for the Baptist is to put the 
loathsome performances of Flaubert 
and Oscar Wilde in place of the Gospel 
story.’ And is this Comparative Myth- 
ology? or is it tolerable under that or 
any other name ? 

I have often viewed with very grave 


suspicion the way in which comparative 
mythologists treat their evidence, but it 
has not often happened that I have 
found them gathering it in fields with 
which I was at all specially familiar. 
I hope Miss Harrison’s use of ‘ Apocry- 
phal Scriptures’ is not an average 
sample. Her article cannot, I feel sure, 
be the result of very careful thought, 
and I regret to see that a researcher of 
her experience can allow herself to 
make public crude and incorisequent 
speculations of this kind, which go far 
to justify those who deny to Compara- 
tive Mythology the name and dignity 
of a science. 

I believe it to be a science, but only 
in the making. I also believe that one 
of the worst services that anyone re- 
sponsible for the direction of young 
students can do them is to encourage 
them to make it the subject of disserta- 
tions, or to propound any theory con- 
cerning it. Loose thinking, exaggera- 
tion of resemblances, ignoring of differ- 
ences, and downright falsification of 
evidence, are only a few of the evils 
which a premature handling of it fosters 
in its votaries. 


P.S.—A friend directs my attention 
to the last chapter of Plutarch’s Life of 
Crassus, where somebody in the character 
of Agave dances before ‘Hpwéns, bearing 
the head of Crassus, and calling it that 
of Pentheus. This is surely ‘evidence’ 
of the kind which ‘seems almost too 
good to be true.’ 

M. R. JAMEs. 

The Lodge, 


King’s College, Cambridge. 


THE FOOD OF THE GODS. 


I. NECTAR. 


THE Olympians subsisted, as every- 
one knows, on nectar and ambrosia ; 
but what these substances were, in 
terms of our mortal palates, is perhaps 
not so obvious. Pope, with a poet’s in- 
sight, guessed their true meaning when 
he sang ‘the juice nectareous and the 
balmy dew.’ With their etymology he 
was not concerned, and the history of 
both words offers some curious problems. 


There are strata in the Greek lan- 
guage as there are strata in the Greek 
earth, and what Schliemann did for 
archeology when he uncovered the 
various levels of the hill of Troy may 
yet be done for philology by some 
scholar who has sufficient boldness and 
imagination to apply to language the 
methods of the excavator'’s art. 

One of the earliest (if it is not the 
very earliest) strata of Greek words. is 
that class of nouns which grammarians 
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fondly label ‘ irregular,’ and introduce 
apologetically after the formal declen- 
sions of substantives. They are, in- 
deed, irregular in the strongest sense of 
the word, for they refuse to conform to 
any of the rules of Graeco-Roman 
grammar: they have no gender, no 
number, no cases. The top of the 
layer has been forced into a semblance 
of declension, but the oldest specimens 
stand naked and unadorned. Such 
words as xpi, wav, 5& scarcely sound 
like the Greek we know: in their un- 
couthness they go back to a time long 
before literature, to the days when the 
names for the letters of the alphabet 
were invented. But still they are the 
source from which springs the liquid 
softness of Ionian verse and the 
crisp brightness of Attic prose, and 
rough though they be, they admit of 
classification. The oldest layer are the 
long monosyllables like ypd, xpi, xpi, 
50, Oa, «.7.., many of which were 
transformed later into the normal type 
by the addition of a syllable, xp? becom- 
ing and regularised by 
assimilation to the much later ddpos, 
while «pj varies uncertainly between 
Kapa, and Kpara. 

Then come the disyllables with short 
vowel endings Atma, yada, pért, 
Kopp, ; and finally a 
third class more amenable to declen- 
sion in -as, -ap, wp; such as xpéas, 
aKéTras, Koas, Ddwp, ixwp, ixrap, 
Kkéap, Oévap, tiap, eidap, 
déreap, and véxrap. 

It will be noticed that this list, short 
and incomplete as it is, contains words 
for most of the simple needs of life. 
The three prime necessities of a southern 
land are wine, bread, and oil, and in the 
case of the two latter we have variants 
for the words used in classical Greek. 
ade and «pi take the place of apros 
and waga, wheat and barley bread ; Aira 
comes in instead of éXacov, the olive oil 
invented by Athene. Is it possible that 
there is some word in the list corres- 
ponding to oivos, vinum, the late dis- 
covery of the new god Dionysus? If 
so, that word must be véxrap, for pébv 
plainly is the strong drink made from 
fermented honey. Nectar, a pious 


Greek might think, is like moly and 
ichor true gods’ language, for it is the 


liquor that those divine heroes, our 
ancestors, used to drink before any 
foreign vines had ever entered the land. 


II. AMBROSIA. 


It is commonly supposed that am- 
brosia was a solid substance: ‘ambrosia 
was the food of the gods as nectar was 
their drink’ (L. and S.); and this was 
the view of many of the Greeks, for 
Anaxandrides is using the method of 
comic inversion when he says, ‘I eat 
nectar and I drink ambrosia’; but there 
is also a considerable amount of evi- 
dence to show that ambrosia was 
originally conceived not as a solid but 
a liquid, not as a food but a drink, 
probably the best of all drinks—water. 

To take first some Homeric pas- 
sages. In Iliad V. 777 sq. Hera makes 
the horses stand still, and thereupon 
the river Simois apBpocinv avéretre 
The verb avatéddw is always 
used of the lighter elements, fire and 
water (Pindar tdwp dvarédAdew), and 
what else but water can a river send 
up from itself? It is true that the verb 
vépyeoOat, if used of mortal horses, would 
mean ‘to graze,’ and this passage may 
be the source of Plato’s description in 
the Phaedrus (247 E), where the chario- 
teer for the horses of the soul ‘ puts 
ambrosia into their manger for them, 
and pours nectar over it’; but Homer’s 
are divine steeds, and the exact nature 
of their immortal refreshment is plainly 
stated elsewhere. In Iliad XIV. 170, 
for example, where Hera ‘first with 
ambrosia cleansed all defilement from 
her lovely flesh,’ it is obvious that 
ambrosia is a liquid not a solid, and its 
natural meaning is ‘ magic water.’ The 
passage of course is late, and auSpootos 
as an adjective is used in careless pro- 
fusion with no definite meaning, just 
as other similar poets use vextdpeos, 
three times in seven lines, of oil, hair, 
and clothes, but in any case ambrosia 
cannot here be a solid substance. 

Two passages in the Odyssey give 
some further details. In Bk. IV. 445 
Menelaus and his men are disguised as 
seals, ‘and the deadly smell of the seal 
skins vexed us sore, but the goddess 
saved us: she brought ambrosia and 
put it under our nostrils.’ Ambrosia 
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here is not anything to eat ; it is magic 
water, with all the fragrance of its 
divine perfume. In Bk. XII. 62 we 
are told where ambrosia comes from : 
‘the clashing rocks the gods call them : 
no winged thing can pass through 
them, not even the fluttering doves that 
carry ambrosia to father Zeus.’ Am- 
brosia, then, is something produced on 
earth and taken up by birds to heaven, 
magic dew: 


Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phoebus ’gins arise, 

His steeds to water at those springs 

On chaliced flowers that lies.’ 


But there are many passages outside 
Homer in which ambrosia is plainly a 
liquid, e.g. Sappho (Fr. 45): 


duBpocias pév Kparnp exéxpato 

‘Eppas & Oeois oivoyoncat. 
As ina mortal feast the wine was mixed 
with water in the crater, so in the 
divine assembly: the god’s wine is 
nectar, their water is ambrosia. Aristo- 
phanes, Knights, 1095, ‘I dreamed that 
the goddess poured ambrosia over your 
head out of a ladle’; Theocritus, Jd. 
XV. 108, ‘dropping ambrosia into the 
lady’s bosom,’ and so producing the 
mysterious change from woman to 
goddess. 

Aeschylus does not use the noun dp- 
Spocia, but in Eumenides 925 he has the 
verb which, though com- 
monly emended as a vox nihili, means ‘to 
gush forth like water,’ and is from the 
same root as duBpocia. Euripides also 
avoids the noun, but uses the adjective 
occasionally in the sense of ‘liquid,’ ¢.g. 
Medea 982, avya 
‘the liquid sheen of the robe,’ where 
‘Verrall would read aySpociwv. Hip- 
polytus 136, cat’ auBpociov croparos, 
‘down her moist throat,’ where Murray 
emends to d8pwaig. Finally, we get 
the word in such late writers as Athe- 
naeus, Paulus, and Dioscorides used as 
a technical term in cookery, medicine, 
and botany. Their evidence is not 
perhaps very conclusive, but it offers a 
strange coincidence. To Athenaeus 
ambrosia is a sauce composed of water, 
‘oil, and fruit-juice; to Paulus it is a 


medicinal draught, of which scented 
water was the chief ingredient; to 
Dioscorides it is a garden plant, which, 
as he says, the Latins call vos marinum, 
‘dew of the sea,’ rosemary. 

However, the question of the primary 
meaning of ‘ambrosia’ will depend 
eventually on its etymology. It is now 
generally agreed that the resemblance 
between apuSporos ‘immortal,’ and 
‘ambrosial,’ is purely acci- 
dental, and that the latter at least is 
not derived from a ‘not’ and fpotos 
‘mortal.’ The hypothesis that au8po- 
cvos is an eastern word connected with 
the oriental ‘ambar,’ ‘ ambergris,’ whose 
magical properties are familiar to readers 
of the Avabian Nights, rests on an 
unproved assumption; and although 
the meaning ‘fragrant’ is suitable 
enough to the noun ‘night, it is by no 
means equally appropriate to many of 
the other nouns with which the adjec- 
tive is used. Moreover, it is not neces- 
sary to suppose a foreign origin for the 
word, since there is a Graeco-Roman 
root from which it may come. 

Philologically, Greek words beginning 
in du- offer one striking feature. Dis- 
missing those cases where 4- is priva- 
tive and those others where dyu=avd, 
we find in the remainder a very large 
number where @ is and 
in cognate languages does not appear : 
‘mulceo,’ dpépyw ‘merges,’ 
‘manes, duaptavw ‘ MER,’ 
‘mucro, ‘moenia,’ dudw 
‘mow,’ dudpaxov ‘marjoram,’ dpptov 
‘minium,’ a@uodyos ‘murk,’ are a few 
examples. Moreover, when dy- is 
followed by a labial one of the two 
consonants as well as the initial vowel 
frequently fails to appear in words of 
the same family; is con- 
nected with padraxos, with 
audi audw with dvw, 
with Lat. ‘ mu-to.’ I would suggest 
that aySpocia is another example of 
this tendency, and that it is connected 
with the same root as gives us dpdcos, 
éépen ‘ros, so that the phrase ‘am- 
brosial dew’ supplies its exact primary 


meaning. 
F. A. WRIGHT. 
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THE ASSEMBLY AT AULIS. 


I, 


OnE of the counts in Dr. Leaf’s new 
indictment of the ‘ Cataloguer’ is con- 
cerned with the gathering at Aulis. 
He argues (Homer and History, too ff.) 
that the Achaean fleet did not assemble 
there. ‘A less suitable place could 
hardly be found.’ Navigation is difficult 
owing to currents in the various chan- 
nels. Drinking water is scarce. And 
the Euripos is exposed to heavy squalls. 

A vessel coming from the south 
enters the Euripos by the Burj channel, 
and after sailing along the Euripo Outer 
Port has to pass the Steno channel. It 
has then to negotiate the Euripos 
proper in order to get into the Euboean 
Sea. So the Euripos is ‘not easy of 
access on either side.’ 

The Burj channel, which is described 
as ‘narrow and tortuous,’ is some 500 
yards across. A sailing vessel in these 
days should, it is stated, have a fair or 
leading breeze—which sometimes fails— 
or have recourse to warping. This is 
taken from the Mediterranean Pilot, 
which, however, also mentions that the 
tide rarely exceeds two miles an hour. 
So that the Achaean vessels could have 
had no difficulty whatever here. They 
had a broad channel, only a moderate 
tide against them—if it always flows in 
the one direction—they could wait for 
the favouring breeze, and, if it failed, 
they could take to their oars. Some of 
the ships had 120 rowers, others as few 
as 50. In either case, we can see that 
no difficulty would be caused to the 
Achaeans by the Burj channel. 

At the Steno the conditions are just 
as in the Burj. Here again it is impor- 
tant to remember a fact not mentioned 
by Dr. Leaf, but vouched by the .P., 
that, though the channel is much 
narrower than the Burj, being only 114 
feet at its minimum width, the current 
seldom exceeds two miles an hour. 
The Steno would be almost as easy for 
the Achaeans as the Burj. 

There remains the Euripos proper, 
and here the obstruction to navigation 
ig greater. It is as narrowas the Steno, 
‘and tidal currents race through it. 


‘Except for a few days at neaps, both 
streams set about six hours each way, 
attaining at springs a velocity of six or 
seven knots an hour, which gradually 
decreases to neaps.’ This is quoted 
from the M.P., but the manual adds, 
‘during neaps the stream is irregular, 
and its strength from half to one knot 
an hour, but at times during this period 
there is little tidal movement.’ Thus 
there are, for vessels that can watch 
and wait, opportunities for passing the 
strait with ease. Narrow as it is, the 
M.P. says that steamers can pass it ‘in 
any condition of weather or current.’ 
It may even be passed at night. A 
sailing vessel has of course to be ready 
‘under weigh before slack water.’ 
Vessels propelled by oarsmen, and 
plenty of them, and not pressed for 
time but able to choose favourable 
conditions, could have no difficulty in 
getting through. 

To Dr. Leaf the Euripos is a ‘trap,’ 
and he thinks it is impossible Aga- 
memnon could have been ‘so distraught 
as to bring his fleet into these waters.’ 
In fact the terrors are painted in colours 
so strong that we expect confirmation 
from classical literature, but there seems 
to benone. From legend there is never 
a word of any Charybdean horrors. 
The oraclesaredumb. The Argonauts, 
for example, went through é«ndo (A 
Rhod. iv. 1778). Nor does history te 
us that the perils of the Euripos com- 
pelled mariners to avoid it. On the 
contrary, we hear from Mr. Zimmern 
of the importance of ‘the sea road 
through.’ ‘The Euripus was probably 
the ordinary road for northward bound 
ships from Piraeus, for the eastern 
coast of Euboea, in the summary 
language of the old pilot, “is rocky, 
irreguler, precipitous and destitute of 
harbours; therefore must always be 
avoided.”’ See TheGreek Commonwealth, 
28, and the references there. ‘ Sailing 
through the Euripos’ seems to have 
been quite a usual thing. If we dis- 
believe the tradition that Agamemnon 
took his fleet through, we shall have to 
doubt Herodotus when he tells us the 
Persians did the same. They could 
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not have been familiar with the locality 
or its navigation, yet they braved. the 
dangers. They preferred the straits to 
the Euboean headlands. Caphareus 
and Geraistos were stormy capes, and 
Bérard has shewn us what ancient 
mariners would do to avoid such 
localities. See also Tozer, Classical 
Geography, 77, and Professor Manatt, 
Aegean Days, 27, who speaks of ‘the 
old safe waterway,’ and Curtius, Gricch. 
Gesch.®, i. 79, on the attractions of this 
stretch of tiefes stilles Fahrwasser. So 
we need not be frightened by Dr. Leaf. 
His effort reminds us of the stories told 
by the ‘grave Tyrian trader’ to keep 
‘the young lighthearted masters of the 
waves’ from following in his tracks. 
Moppo! Bogies ! 

To help out the argument from the 
terrors Dr. Leaf has recourse to a 
principle of naval strategy. ‘For the 
individual vessel an alternating tide is 
an assistance ... but it is a different 
story when we have to deal with a fleet 
of nearly 1,200 ships. A fleet is worth- 
less unless it is kept together, and how 
is such a fleet to be kept together when 
each ship has to wait for slack water 
four times a day to make the passage ?” 
A fleet is worthless unless it is kept 
together. We cannot say, with another 
well-known shipping authority, that 
‘the bearings of this observation lays in 
the application on it,’ for it clearly has 
no application in the present case. If 
two fleets are out looking for each other 
with a view to a meeting, each will no 
doubt do wisely not to scatter its force. 
But in this case there was no second 
fleet. Dr. Leaf tells us, and no doubt 
correctly, that the Trojans seem not to 
have owned a fleet. So Agamemnon 
had nothing to fear. He did not need 
to keep his fleet together. He could 
take it through the Euripos at his leisure, 
dealing at the three narrows—or rather 
the two, for the Burj would not trouble 
him in the slightest—with ‘the in- 
dividual vessel’ or with his ships in 
batches, just as he pleased, in perfect 
security that his operations would not 
be interrupted. 

But further, ‘a practical general . . . 
would aim at assembling his navy 
within striking distance of his objective, 
thus avoiding many risks and multiply- 


ing his power. An obvious place for 
such a rendezvous is Lemnos, with its 
magnificent harbour,’ and Dr. Leaf has 
argued in Troy that Lemnos ‘was 
essential as the Achaian base.’ We 
hear in the liad of the Achaeans once 
upon a time drinking and boasting in 
Lemnos, so it is concluded that Lemnos 
and not Aulis was the rendezvous of 
the original story. But a rendezvous 
and a base are different things. The 
argument in fact seems to be, Lemnos 
would have been a splendid place for a 
base, so Agamemnon would never have 
selected Aulis as a rendezvous, and is 
difficult to follow, even when we concede 
all the advantages claimed for Lemnos 
as a base, and allow further that the 
Achaeans did use it inthat way. Why 
should Agamemnon not proclaim a 
rendezvous nearer home? Asa matter 
of fact, the tradition gives us ground 
for saying that Agamemnon was wise in 
appointing a central rendezvous in 
Greece itself, instead of one near Troy. 
Some ships might not turn up. It would 
surely be safer to assemble the whole 
armada in Greece before starting. And 
the tradition tells that chiefs did make 
trouble. Asa friend to whom the same 
view has occurred puts it, the Achaeans 
did not all ‘attest willingly.’ The 
stories about Odysseus and Achilles are 
familiar. Cinyras, who could joke with 
safety from distant Cyprus, withheld 
the 100 good ships he had promised, 
and sent 100 toy-ships of clay instead. 
Poimandros of Tanagra flatly refused 
to come. So did Teuthis of Arcadia, 
and, oBpipoepyos, even stabbed 
Athené when she remonstrated with 
him. There are hints at difficulties and 
the necessity for ‘ stiff fines’ by Homer 
himself, in the casés of Echepdlos of 
Sikyon and Euchénor of Corinth. Had 
Agamemnon sailed to Lemnos to wait 
for his many vassals to join him, he 
might have found himself in a plight. 
After ten years of preparation and 
experience of the temper of his sub- 
ordinates, he was not so foolish as to 
run the risk. He chose asafer course, 
and one, as we have seen, without 
practical difficulty. 

Again, it is thought the Achaeans 
would have done better to meet in ‘ the 
splendid shelter of the Pagasaean bay’ 
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But there would have been no advantage 
in that. The great mass of the ships— 
all-in fact except the few from the 
extreme north and the south-east— 
would have, in order to get there, to 
traverse the Euripos all the same, 
unless, which is unthinkable, they went 
outside Euboea. And when they were 
once in the quiet, landlocked stretches 
of the Euripos, it would be ridiculous 
to take them into the Pagasaean waters 
simply to bring them out again. 

As to facilities for watering troops, 
they may be poor at present, for the 
hills are, as elsewhere in Greece, bare, 
but we cannot assume that the Aulis 
coast was as waterless in Achaean days 
as now. That there was a spring we 
know from Homer, and we know from 
Pausanias that it existed in his day. 
Frazer mentions a brook that falls into 
the bay. But present day conditions 
in this respect prove nothing. Nor 
does it seem of importance for present 
purposes to decide in which particular 
limén in the vicinity of Aulis Homer 
conceives the assemblage to have taken 
place. As to the squalls that blow 
down on the Euripos, we may ask what 
part of the Mediterranean littoral is 
free from that danger. 

The Euripos was in every way a 
most suitable place for the gathering of 
the Achaean clans. It was central, 
secluded, and convenient for supplies. 
It was on the way to Troy for all but 
the northern and island contingents, 
which certainly could easily reach it. 
In very ancient times, as Strabo testifies, 
the set out from that 
part of Boeotia, which authorities tell 


us occupied in those days a position of 
much importance. It is perhaps signi- 
ficant that it is here that Aeschylus 
makes the line of beacon fires strike the 
mainiand of Greece. That there wasa 
port of Aulis in early days we know 
from Hesiod (Off. 651), who also 
accepts the Homeric tradition which 
Dr. Leaf condemns. Gruppe (Griecit. 
Mythol. 635) tells us that Lesbian poetry 
also knew of the assembly, and, accord- 
ing to Suidas, Simonides of Karystos 
wrote a work on 7) els cuvobos Trav 
*Axatov, but his ‘floruit’ seems to be 
unknown. But in fact the gathering 
was accepted as historical truth through- 
out antiquity. The ancients knew well 
what the navigation of the Euripos 
involved, yet they not only never took 
objection to its passage by Agamemnon, 
but actually represented fleets as doing 
the same thing in historical times. 
And lastly, there is confirmation of 
Homer from researches in our own day. 
Messrs. Wace and Thompson (Pre- 
historic Thessaly, 252, and Liverpool 
Annals, iv. 138) inform us that the. 
trade-route to the Troad from Greece 
started from Aulis, and that that was 
why the Achaean fleet assembled there 
before making for Troy. With the 
existence of such a trade-route the 
‘Oriental influence’ in the Euripos of 
which Gruppe writes agrees. 

So much for the unsuitability of Aulis 
as a starting-point for the expedition. 
Other arguments used to discredit the 
Homeric account remain to be ex- 
amined. 

A. SHEWAN. 
(To be continued). 


THE BERLIN ALCAEUS AGAIN. 


RECONSIDERATION! of this fragment, 
which was first published in the Berliner 
Klassikertexte V 2 as P. g810, and was 
dealt with in this Review in May, 1909, 
leaves my suggested restoration much 
as it was. 

The most important change is in 
Il. 21 and 22. I should now declare 
in favour of |rovapras rather than 


4 For the need for this, of C.R., xxx., p. 129. 


]yovaprais; for the horizontal stroke 
before the o, in view of yo in the line 
above, is too short for r. I should also 
now consider the Imperfect épa:ae - 
more likely than the Present dais, as 
putting the whole poem back into the 
past and setting it on a par with the 
poems where Sappho reports conversa- 
tion between herself and a friend ; more- 
over the letter-traces under aprais are 
distinctly favourable to Jeu rather repo. 
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From the following restoration of the 
fragment I have omitted the first eight 
lines, which are very fragmentary and 
furnish no clue to plausible restoration. 
In view of the absence, from the re- 
stored portion, of any word meaning 
‘said I,’ it is probable that at least four 
of the unrestored eight lines belong to 
this poem: 

[wae apvornp’ éoxépapev peyay ; 
10 [ri poxOns, cvvers 
[@s ob 71] THEAVOS 
[rt Oajrdocas ws Kapov 
aibpov émjpevor ; 
15 [ai & ws 
[rav te y]ddav 
[am vada] Avcapev, mpor’ 
[xépa tTpo|rovtes, Kai x’ iPapwrepor 
iArdevte 
20 [Kate x’ d]uvoridos Epyor ein.’ 
[vaiOnv] & xéppa ov por ép- 
Kapat 
[yvodarrov: ov yap] 
[ets 70 p’ * 
25 od Tov vav,] aypr’ dita, por 
[xivns, 6 ye Bpvyav] ate mip péya 
[ov Spactépav Erav] tiOncba 
[rdvde pépnv, yarerwrépay 


10 P poyfeue 11 perhaps a grave 
accent over first w ; if so we should read 
twE avos, but the mark might also be 
explained (1) as a blot, (2) as a dot 
corresponding to a similar dot over 
the c, intended to indicate that efavos 
is to be taken as a single word; a 
curved line extending under the word 
from the first to the last letter is so 
used sometimes ¢.g. Oxy. Pap. X. 
Alcaeus 1233, fr. 2, col. 2, 1. 20 
13 P weOwo and «xnpov 21 P rovapraic 
and cupeppatwv 22 P eww slightly cur- 
sive, cf. above 24 26 P 
probably cf. woyOeo 1.10: P 

Translate: 

__ « What need to have mixed in 
the great bowl? why labour so, when I 
tell you that I will never have you to 
waste the livelong day in wassailing 
and song? O why spare we to use the 
sea, suffering the winter-cool freshness 


of the morning to pass like a drunken 
sleep? If we had but gone quickly 
aboard, taken hold of the tiller [lit. 
handle of the rudders], and loosed the 
ship from her moorings the while we 
turned the sailyard to front the breeze, 
then merrier should we be and light of 
heart, and it would be as easy work as 
a long draught of wine.’ But hanging 
a listless arm upon my sleeve, you cried, 
‘The lad may bring a cushion for my 
head; for this fellow’s song doth not 
put me in the boat. Never think you 
disturb my mind, you wild clamourer, 
though with your roaring like a great 
fire you make it harder rather than 
easier to bear this heat.’ .. . 

For |. 11 see the critical note. If we 
read this rw& avos, avdos, as I suggested 
before, is the Genitive of the word for 
‘dawn.’ On the whole I now favour 
second alternative tw€avos, Neuter 
of éFavws=o &@, comparing Oxy. 
Pap. X. Alcaeus 1233, fr. 10, where 
éfavw is probably Accusative. [In my 
original note on 1. 13 xdpos was said 
wrongly to be Neuter elsewhere.] In 
1. 16, where I also suggested «ampryddav 
ampyda, I now prefer my second 
alternative, first because one had to 
suppose the scribe to have written 
secondly because aipéw 
had to take the Partitive Genitive like 
AapBdave, and thirdly because the 
Adverb seems too strong for a passage 
where emphasis is being laid on the 
ease with which these things might 
have been done; yada, which occurs 
nowhere else, would bear the same 
relation to yatddave as to Aap Bavo. 
In |. 17 Avoapev must be taken as 
Indicative, the past unfulfilled protasis 
in the Indicative being followed by a 
present unfulfilled apodosis in the Opta- 
tive, as in I], 2. 80, 24. 222 and Od. 
2. 184. In]. 20 my new reconstruction 
of the Papyrus hardly allows room for 
7’ or avti for épyov we should 
perhaps read dpyov. In 1. 21 vwOnv is 
the Aeolic Accusative of vw ‘ sluggish, 
slothful,’ see L. and S.; wypov would 
not fill the gap. In the same line 
ovapravs is the Participle of 
dvaptdw; with the crasis poe 


despite F, cf. e.g. Sa. 2 p’ pws, 1.¢. 


por | Fispws. Line 24, in view of the v of 


x 
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ejoriOnow, must begin with a vowel; 
for cf. ai for aiFt=dei Sa. 96. 
In the original conversation of which 
this poem gives an account, what 
Alcaeus had said to his friend was not 
an doiéa; the friend therefore is prob- 
ably intended to refer to Alcaeus’ ex- 
hortation as a ‘rigmarole,’ or perhaps 
aoiéa is used contemptuously as ér@dy, 
‘an incantation.’ With Sparépay in 
l. 27 cf. Pind. O. 8. 78 parepos and 
Theocr. 30. 27 Apaidiws. édav is the 
Attic eiAnv ; the Hesychian gloss yéXav 
Wege Fédav)+ may refer to 
this passage. As 1. 27 is the last of the 
column, it is probable, I think, that 
1. 28, which must have begun the new 
column, was not the last of the poem, 
but that there were at least four lines 
more; this is probable also on literary 


grounds, In the left margin of the 
next column, opposite 7i@n0@a in this, 
there are traces which I should in- 
terpret as Z 2.¢., ‘Book vii.’ In this 
MS. the individual poems do not seem 
to have borne numbers, the >, an ex- 
ample of which occurs in the next 
column opposite 1. 3 of this, being used 
to separate not stanzas but poems. 
The extant citations of Sappho and 
Alcaeus often give the number of the 
book, but only rarely that of the poem. 

For other notes on the fragment the 
reader is referred to my earlier restora- 
tion. It should be added that this 
revised restoration is based on the 
photograph kindly supplied to me by 
Dr. Schubart in 1gog. 

J. M. Epmonps. 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 


CONSULAR PROVINCES BETWEEN 67 AND 52 B.c. 


IN tracing out an obvious, though, as 
far as I know, unnoticed mistake of 
Asconius in connection with the recall 
of Piso and Gabinius from their prov- 
inces in 55 B.c., I have been struck 
by several irregularities in the working 
out of the Graccho-Sullan system of 
fixing and filling the two consular 
provinces for each year. That system 
was inaugurated by the lex Sempronia 
de provinciis consularibus, which neces- 
sitated the selection by the senate of 
the two provinces to be assigned to the 
consuls, prior to the election of those 
who, as consuls or proconsuls, were ulti- 
mately to govern them. This arrange- 
ment was retained by Sulla, who how- 
ever established the principle that con- 
suls should only enter on a provincial 
command at the expiry of their year of 
office, becoming automatically, though 
in accordance with senatorial decree, 
proconsuls on the first day of January 
Ade prov. cons. 15-36). This scheme, by 
which the pro-magistrate assumed a 
recognised place within the constitution, 
applied also to the praetorian provinces, 
and was made symmetrical and auto- 
matic by the addition of two to the 
existing six praetors, so that the ten 
provinces' were now regularly held by 


’ 1 The provinces in Sulla’s time were: Hither 
and Further Spain, Hither and Further Gaul, 


two ex-consuls and eight ex-praetors. 
Gracchus had made it illegal* for tri- 
bunes to block the settlement of con- 
sular provinces by means of intercessio, 
and in the ordinary course this settle- 
ment decided the praetorian provinces, 
which were of necessity the remaining 
eight but were not dealt with or allotted 
till the beginning of the year preceding 
their tenure. 

Such was the system from 81 B.c. 
onwards. But for its smooth and auto- 
matic working it depended upon the 
equilibrium between the number of 
provinces and of available governors, 
and in several ways this equilibriurh 
came to be impaired. (a) It was always 
possible that a consul or praetor might, 
like Cotta in 65 or Cicero in 63, decline 
to take a province. (b) More important 
still, fresh provinces were created, ¢.g. 
Bithynia, Cyrene, Crete and Syria, 
without a corresponding increase of 
magistrates qualified to hold them. 
(c) It became more and more frequent 
for the people to interfere with the 
senatorial management of provincial 
appointments, and to hand over several 
provinces, sometimes for an indefinite 


Sardinia - Corsica, Sicily, Africa, Macedonia 
Asia and Cilicia. 
2 de prov. Cons. 7, 17+ 


: 
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period, more often for a fixed term of 
years, to one or both of the consuls, or 
even, though this was more rare, to a 
privaius. Owing to one or other of 
these causes it might happen, either 
that the consular provinces were not 
assigned in accordance with the lex 
Sempronia at all as in 58, 57 and 54 B.c., 
or that in certain years only one con- 
sular province existed, as in 62, 59 50, 
and 53, or that ex-consuls (I am not con- 
cerned with ex-praetors) retain their 
provinces for several years, as did, 
apart from special commands, C. An- 
tonius, Metellus Nepos, Lentulus Spin- 
ther and Appius Claudius, or that the 
assignment of praetorian provinces, 
instead of being automatic, became the 
subject of dispute and controversy, 
inviting, what was never illegal,’ the 
intervention of tribunician cntercesszo. 
It was thus the case that the lex Sem- 
pronia and the Sullan system of auto- 
matic prorogatio had to a large extent 
ceased to be the pivots on which pro- 
vincial appointments turned even before 
the lex Pompeia de iure magistratuum of 
52 which made both out of date and 
obsolete. 

For the following points, which in- 
ability to search the authorities must 
inevitably make tentative, partial and 
disjointed, I will take as my starting- 
point the assertion of Asconius (77 
Pisonian. 2) that Piso was recalled from 
Macedonia and Gabinius from Syria in 
consequence of Cicero’s tadivwdia, the 
speech de provinciis consularibus, made 
in the summer of 56: cui vevocati essent 
ex provinciis Piso et Gabinius sententia 
Ciceronis quam dixerat de provincitis 
consularibus Lentulo et Philippo consuli- 
bus. 

Now we have to notice that Piso and 
Gabinius had not succeeded to their 
provinces through the operation of the 
lex Sempronia, and were holding them 
long after the normal term had expired. 
They had been consuls in 58, and there- 
fore according to that law the provinces 

' The important thing was to get the con- 
sular provinces settled before the consuls were 
elected, and accordingly tribunes were debarred 
from blocking this. As, when things were 
normal, the praetorian provinces were practic- 
ally settled too, there had been no need to 
prohibit zntercessto. 
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they would hold in 57 should have been 
fixed in the summer of 59. But either 
in the excitement of that year the 
question of the consular provinces had 
been forgotten, or possibly two prov- 
inces less acceptable than Macedonia 
and Syria had been fixed. At any rate, 
the evidence of Cicero makes it certain 
that Clodius, as tribune, passed a 
special law, assigning Macedonia to 
Piso and Syria to Gabinius, in each 
case with an imperium infinttum. The 
following passages prove the point. 
Foedus fecerunt cum tribuno pl. palam ut 
ab eo provincias acciperent quas ipst 
vellent; ... qua ve patefacta,. . . pro- 
mulganiur uno eodemque tempore roga- 
tiones ab eodem tribuno de mea pernicie et 
de provincits consulum nominatim (pro 
Sest. 24-25). Obtinuisti provinciam con- 
sulavem ... lege. . ea quam nemo legem 
praeter te ct collegaim tuum putavit (in 
Pis. 16, 37).? 

This lex Clodia therefore was of 
essentially the same nature as the lex 
Vatinia, but it was in the interests of 
both consuls, and conferred an imipe- 
vium, not for a fixed term of years, 
but énfinitum, which meant practically, 
till the senate felt itself free to fix the 
provinces as consular or praetorian in 
the regular way. The senate naturally 
did not do this in 58, when, as we shall 
see, it fixed Cilicia and Hither Spain as 
the consular provinces for 56, and if in 
57 it fixed Syria and Macedonia for 55, 
the arrangement was abortive, for 
neither Marcellinus nor Philippus, the 
consuls of 56, held provinces after their 
office.* 


disti, and L. Pisont nonne nominatim populos 
liberos ...wvinetos et constrictos tradidtsti 
also de dont. 21, 55 and 26, 70, t#pedtebantur ... 
ca lege quam ident iste de Macedonia Syriaque 
tulerat. 

3 It is certain that Piso and Gabinius started 
for ro Bye before the end of 58. This 
is implied by Cicero's question—Az, pro- 
Siciscebamini paludati in provincias vel emptas 
vel ereptas, consules vos quisguam putavit ? (tn 
Pis. 13, 31) conf. also pro Sest. 33,71. It seems 
probable indeed that, like other commands con- 
ferred by special laws, ¢.g. the /ex Vatinia and 
probably the /ex Trebonia, the provincial ##- 
pertum of Piso and Gabinius commenced poten- 
tially as soon as the law was passed, though the 


mee = 
ie * Compare the phrase Gadinio et Pisoni pro- 
aa vincia rogata est in pro Sest. 24, §3, and in de 
don. 9, 23, Gabinio... Syrian nominatim de- 
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But the only way of superseding Piso 
and Gabinius, or indeed of superseding 
any provincial governor, was to fix their 
provinces at the proper period before- 
hand as consular or praetorian. The 
question came up in the summer of 56, 
when the consular provinces for 54 had 
to be settled. There was a strong 
party, headed by Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, himself a candidate for the 
consulship in 55, which desired to fix 
the two Gallic provinces for the consuls 
of that year, and so to supersede Caesar 
at the end of his quinquennium. Others 
favoured a modification of this plan, vzz. 
to fix Further Gaul and Syria for 54, in 
which case the remaining Gallic pro- 
vince could at the beginning of 55 have 
been allotted as one of the praetorian 
provinces for 54.) 

Cicero was of course instructed to 
prevent the Gallic provinces from being 
interfered with, and his main argument 
was that to fix them as consular for 54 
would mean the retention of Piso and 
Gabinius, whose government had been 
execrable, till at any rate the beginning 
of 53, while to fix Further Gaul and 
Syria would mean at any rate the reten- 
tion of Piso. This was met by the 
suggestion that both Macedonia and 
‘Syria might be added to the praetorian 
provinces already fixed for 55, so that 


government might be carried on temporarily 
either by the previous governor or by a /egatus 
of the new one. It is difficult to explain in any 
other way Cicero’s statement, twice repeated, 
that Piso governed Macedonia for a ¢riennium 
(ix Pis. 23, 55 and 35, 86), since he certainly re- 
turned in the beginning of 55. I imagine that 
any provincial command (at any rate, if not 
guaranteed by law for a definite term) could at 
once be brought to an end by a law assigning 
the province to a new governor. Gabinius, ¢.¢., 
whose province was made consular for 54, would 
naturally retain it till the end of 55. He was, 
however, technically superseded by the ex 
Trebonia, and if he stayed till the end of the 
year, this was because Crassus did not start from 
Rome till November (ad AZt. 4-13, 2), and be- 
cause Gabinius refused to hand over the province 
toa ‘oe sent forward by Crassus (Dio Cass. 
39; 00). 

1 The allotment of praetorian provinces 
probably took place quite early in each year for 
the year succeeding and there might sometimes 
be a question as to which provinces should be 
thrown in, and which allowed to remain under 
present governors. It was in such cases that 
resort from personal considerations might be 
had to intercessio. 


both governors could be recalled statim, 
in a few months.” Cicero retorted 
that such a plan would certainly be 
blocked by iitercessio, and, as he was 
convinced that neither Piso nor Gabin- 
ius would ever be got rid of except by 
making their provinces consular under 
the lex Sempronia, to which intercessio 
was inapplicable, his vote was that 
Macedonia and Syria should be fixed 
as consular for 54.3 But it is certain 
that Cicero’s sententia was not, as 
Asconius supposed, carried. That is 
sufficiently proved by a passage from zi 
Pis. 36, 88, Quid? debilitatio atque abiectio 
aiumi tut Macedonia praetoria nuniiata, 
cum tu, non soluim quod tibt succederetur, 
sed quod Gabinio non succederetur, ex- 
sanguis et inorvtuus concidisti. It is clear 
therefore that Syria and not Macedonia, 
but some other province were made 
consular for 54, and that no tribune 
after all stood in the way of Macedonia 
being made a praetorian province for 
55- Whether Piso’s recall as a conse- 
quence of this was due to Cicero’s initia- 
tive, it is impossible to say, but Asconius 
is certainly wrong in attributing it to his 
sententia de provinciis consularibus. The 
second consular province must have been 
either Cilicia or Hither Spain, probably 


2 This could no doubt have been done, though 
probably at a subsequent meeting, called to 
revise the arrangement already made. If the 
number of praetors was insufficient, two of the 
existing praetorian provinces could be prorogued 
for another year under the same governors. 
Cicero was no doubt justified in foreseeing 
probable attempts to block such a manipulation 
of provincial appointments, but, as we shall see, 
it was successfully managed in the case of Piso. 

3 For this view of Cicero’s position and its 
constitutional basis I appeal to the following 
passage of the de provincits consularibus (7, 17) : 
Atgui duas Gallias qui decernit consulibus 
duobus, hos (Piso and Gabinius) retinet ambo ; 
gui autem alteram Galliam et aut Syrian aut 
Macedoniam, tamen alterum retinet, et in utri- 
usgue pavi scelere disparem condicionem facit. 
‘ Faciam’ inquit ‘illas praetorias, ut Pisoni et 
Gabinio succedatur statim. Si hic sinat, tunc 
enim tribunus intercedere poterit, nunc non 
potest. Itague ego idem, qui nunc consulibus tis 
gui designatt erunt Syriam Macedoniamque 
decerno, decernam easdem praetorias, ut eas 
practores annuas provincias habeant, et cos quant 
primum videamus, aninio aeguo videre non 
possinus. Sed, mihi credite, nunquam tllis 
succedetur, nisi cum ea lege referetur qua inter- 
cedi de provinciis non licebit. Itaque hoc tempore 
omisso annus est integer vobis expectandus. 
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the latter. These two provinces must 
have been fixed under the lex Sempronia 
for the consuls of 57 in the summer of 58, 
since of the two consuls of 57, Metellus 
Nepos was governor of Hither Spain in 
56 (Plut. Caes. 51), while Lentulus 
Spinther was certainly proconsul of 
Cilicia in that year (ad fam. 1, 7, 9). 
We know that the latter was succeeded 
in 53 by Appius Claudius, one of the 
consuls of 54, so that Cilicia must have 
been fixed as consular in the summer 
of 55. Of course this may have been a 
re-fixing, the settlement made in 56 
being cancelled by the /ex Trebonia, but 
as Spinther was a friend of Cicero and 
a. persona grata with the senate, it is 
more probable that his province was not 
interfered with in 56. On the other 
hand, there are indications that Nepos 
was still in Spain in 55 (Dio Cass. 39, 
54), and if his province and that of Gabi- 
nius were made consular for 54, the lex 
Trebonia may be regarded as enlarging, 
amplifying and extending rather than 
cancelling the arrangements for the 
consular provinces of 54 already made. 
While Crassus started for Syria in 
November, Pompey had perhaps super- 
seded Nepos in Spain even earlier in 
the year by sending out his /egatus. 

But the action of Clodius in settling 
the consular province for 57 without 
regard to the /ex Sempronia was not the 
only instance of the kind during these 
years. What arrangements had been 
made in 62 for the consular provinces 
in 60 is not certain. In 62 the eastern 
provinces were still under Pompey’s 
extraordinary imperium, but they might 
be available in 60, and it is probable 
that Syria and some other province 
were fixed for the consuls of 61, C. 


Pupius Piso, a former legate of 


Pompey (Dio Cass. 37, 44), and M. 
Valerius Messalla. As to Messalla, 
there is no record of a province having 
been assigned him, but of Piso Cicero 
writes in July, 61, Pisonem consulen 
nulla in ve consistere unguant sum passsus ; 
desponsam homint tam Syriam ademi ; 
senatum ad pristinam severitatem revocavt 
(ad Att. 1, 16, 8). Whether however 
Syria had been formally fixed in 62, or, 
as the word desponsam perhaps implies, 


‘informally promised by Pompey or 


Caesar cannot be decided. At any rate, 


it seems probable that there were no 
consular provinces at the beginning of 
60, though it is possible that Silanus, 
consul in 62, and vaguely spoken of as 
proconsul by Pliny, may have remained 
in some province unknown during this 
year, and Antonius, consul in 63, was 
certainly still in Macedonia.! 

But in the course of 60 there were 
alarms of war in Gaul, and in conse: 
quence decrevit senatus ut consules duas 
Gallias sortirventur, dilectus haberetur; 
vacationes ne valerent, legati adirent 
Galliae civitates darentque operam ne eae se 
cum Helvetits coniungerent (ad Att. 1, 19, 
2). Now, if the two Gauls were under 
ex-praetors in 60, it is difficult to 
believe that a decree of the senate 
could have superseded them, and 
handed the provinces over at once to 
the consuls, Afranius and Metellus 
Celer. It seems more probable that 
any arrangements made in 61 for the 
consular provinces in 59 were swept 
aside, and that the senate, ignoring the 
lex Sempronia, fixed the two Gauls as 
consular for 59, at the same time pre- 
paring military forces in advance, which, 
if the crisis demanded, might be com- 
manded by the consuls, just as Antonius 
and Metellus Celer had commanded 
armies, while consul and praetor, in 63. 
At any rate, when Metellus Celer died 
in 59, he was undoubtedly proconsul of 
one of the Gallic provinces, though 
there is no evidence as to the position 
of Afranius. But, even if Metellus had 
not died, and if Afranius was governor 
of the other Gaul in 59, I imagine that 
the lex Vatina would have superseded 
them, since we know that Caesar’s five 
years dated from March 1, 59. 

We have seen then that either by 


1 The provinces, however, held by Silanus 
and Antonius would not be consular in the 
technical sense, since that term was limited to 
the two provinces held by the consuls of the 
previous year. £.g., the two Gauls were con- 
sular in 58, but, though Caesar still held them, 
not in 57, in which year the consular provinces 
were Macedonia and Syria. Similarly, though 
Piso and Gabinius still held Macedonia and 
Syria in 56, the consular provinces in that year 
were Cilicia and Hither Spain, held by Lentulus 
Spinther and Metellus Nepos. Again, Spain 
and Syria, granted to Pompey and Crassus for 
five years, were consular in 54, but not in 53, 


‘when Cilicia was the only consular province, 


held by Appius Claudius. 
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popular law or senatorial decree the lex 
Sempronia was set aside in 60, in 59, in 
58, and in 55, and also that by one or 
other of the same means the tenure of 
provinces originally consular was 
extended beyond the normal period of 
a single year in a number of instances 
during these years. Antonius ¢.g. was 
in Macedonia from 62 to the end of 60; 
when he was succeeded by C. Octavius, 
one of the praetors of that year; Caesar 
was in Gaul for ten years; Piso and 
Gabinius were in Macedonia and Syria 
till the end of 56 and 55 respectively ; 
Metellus Nepos was in Spain during 
part at least of a second year; Lentulus 
Spinther was in Cilicia from 56 to 53; 
Pompey and Crassusreceived commands 
for five years by the lex Trebonia, while 
Appius Claudius held Cilicia from 53 
to 5I. 

On the other hand, while many of 
the consuls had more than their share 
of provincial command, there were 
also many who from one reason or 
another, in spite of the lex Sempronia 
and the Sullan system of prorogatio, 
held no province at all. Of those in 
65 Torquatus certainly went to Mace- 
donia (in Pis. 19. 44), but Cotta took no 
province, a point proved by Caes. beil. civ. 
1, 6, where he is mentioned among the 
privati who, as having held no province, 
were available for provincial commands 
in 49. Whether the senate, in view of 
the eastern provinces being under 
Pompey, decided to fix Macedonia alone 
asa consular province for 54, or whether 
Cotta, like Cicero, renounced his pro- 
vince, we do not know. As far as can 
be ascertained, neither of the consuls 
of 64, L. Iulius Caesar and Marcius 
Figulus, had provinces in 63! either 
because no arrangements were made in 


65, or because for some reason they 


were not carried out. For 62 it appears 
that Macedonia and Hither Gaul had 
been duly fixed in 64, but Cicero re- 
nounced his claim, and Hither Gaul was 
made praetorian and, not without some 
manipulation, allotted to Metellus Celer 


(ad fam. 5, 2, 3). 


1 I might have put the matter more posi- 
tively, for L. Caesar was one of the duumviré 
perduellionis in the trial of Rabirius, while 
Figulus is mentioned by Cicero among the con- 
sulares present in the senate when the Catili- 
narians were condemned (ad Aff. 12, 21, 1). 


As to the next two pairs of consusl, 
Silanus and Muraena in 62 and Pupius 
Piso and Valerius Messalla in 61, we 
only know that Silanus is spoken of as 
a proconsul by Pliny, and that Piso, 
who had looked forward to Syria, was, 
according to Cicero, disappointed of it. 
When we remember that in 63 there 
was every possibility of Catiline’s elec- 
tion to the consulship, and that in 62 
Piso, Pompey’s legate, had to be elected 
(Dio Cass. 37, 44), it is more than prob- 
able that the senate fixed no consular 
provinces in either year, or perhaps, a 
course certainly taken in 60, fixed pro- 
vinces so insignificant as not to be 
worth accepting. For the consuls of 
56 it is probable that provinces were 
duly assigned in 58. But 56 was a 
stormy year, Marcellinus and Philippus 
showed themselves hostile to the coali- 
tion just re-established at Luca, and 
both seem to have retired into private 
life at the end of the year. As to 
Marcellinus, the evidence is negative, 
but Philippus is mentioned with Cotta 
by Caesar among those who had held 
no provinces (0. c. 1, 6). That the two 
consuls of 53 governed no provinces 
need not surprise us, since their year 
began and ended in uproar and confu- 
sion, but it is less easy to understand 
why Domitius Ahenobarbus consul in 
54 did not, like his colleague Appius 
Claudius, proceed to a_ province. 
Presumably two had been fixed in 55, 
of which Cilicia was one. As Syria was 
to be under Crassus, the Spains under 
Pompey, and the Gauls under Caesar, 
it is difficult to see what province except 
Macedonia could have been fixed. But 
meanwhile Crassus had been killed, and 
Domitius, who had already been disap- 
pointed in his hope of succeeding Caesar 
in 54, may have waived the province as- 
signed him inthe hope of receiving Syria. 

It is clear therefore that for a num- 
ber of years before the lex Pompeia de 
iuve magistratuum the regular and almost 
automatic assignment of consular 
provinces was getting out of gear. Will 
some scholar who can penetrate the 
authorities better than I can collect the 
evidence for the working of the system 
during the years when we should expect 
to find it most regular, from the death 
of Sulla to the Gabinian law? 

E. G. Harpy. 
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THE POET OF ITALY. 


A CONTEMPORARY of Vergil, as we all 
know, guessed with a whimsical sigh 
that one day country schoolboys would 
learn their alphabet from his own 
Epistles; but he hardly foresaw the 
time ‘cum totus decolor esset Flaccus 
et haereret nigro fuligo Maroni.’ And 
since the days of Juvenal’s dingy school- 
master, every age has contributed its 
own stratum of deposit, and made it 
harder to know the poet as he was. All 
who seek to recover this knowledge 
have reason to be grateful to scholars 
like Dr. Warde Fowler, who sink new 
shafts through the accumulated lumber, 
and bring to light fresh golden ore of 
the poet’s own thought. 

One of the habits of mind which 
darken our reading of Vergil is to regard 
him chiefly as the exponent of the 
Roman Empire. This Vergil certainly 
was, and one of its makers also; but his 
share in the making would have been 
something different, and probably some- 
thing much poorer if Rome had been 
his birthplace; or even if its walls had 
been the customary horizon of his 
thoughts—as they were, for instance, of 
Cicero’s. Every student of the Georgics, 
especially of the Second Book, must 
realise that Vergil knew Italy well ; and 
part of the difficulty commonly found 
in that poem is merely this, that Vergil 
is moving on what, to the English 
schoolboy, is quite unfamiliar soil. A 
good teacher, who has been in Italy— 
and in days of cheap travel no one 
ought to expound the Georgics who has 
not—finds here his opportunity ; but it 
is not only in reading the Georgics that 
a purely Roman point of view shuts out 
much of Vergil’s meaning. The episode 
of Camilla, for instance, in Aeneid xi. 
has been described as a ‘ digression ’"—a 
picturesque interlude with no relation 
to the main story. But as Dante knew, 
Camilla impersonates the Italian’s 
native love for Italy, the instinct of 
resistance to an invader. And this 
Italian spirit, which Aeneas came not to 
crush but to enlighten, is meant by 
Vergil to be one of the central elements 
of the new world which the Aeneid 
foreshadows ; and Camilla’s death is one 
of those moving examples of the ‘ cost 


of progress’ which bring the poem as a 
whole so close to Aristotle’s conception 
of tragedy. 

A mistake which can obscure even 
the story of Camilla has of course 
robbed of interest that part of the 
Aeneid which Vergil gave to a picture 
of the different tribes of Central Italy. 
And, like a true lover of Vergil, Dr. 
Warde Fowler has taken! this very 
passage (vii. 601-817) in order to trace 
some of the poet’s larger motives. No 
student of Vergil can read any page of 
the essay without gratitude for the 
charm of its subtle and convincing 
exposition and for its re-discovery of 
many neglected beauties. And his 
complaint, if he complain at all, will be 
only this, that the book is too short, and 
that the analysis of Vergil’s meaning is 
not everywhere pressed home with the 
same sureness of touch. If in what 
follows I venture to point to some of 
these omissions, I am well assured that 
no one will welcome such enquiries 
more gladly than the distinguished 
author himself. 

The book first gives the passage in 
full, printed opposite to Mr. — 
Rhoades’ exact and graceful translation 
—a boon to any reader, and there will 
be many such, who may know more of 
Italy than of Vergil’s text. 

A brief introduction then points out 
Vergil’s share in the Italian policy of 
the Caesars, who in this respect proved 
themselves the true successors of the 
Gracchi. We may note in passing that 
it is by no means an accident that 
this picture of Italy comes first, while 
that of primitive Rome is deferred to 
the following Book—a relation which 
Vergil had already expressed at the end 
of Book ii. of the Georgics (l. 532-540). 
How essential the new policy was to 
the very possibility of ordered life in 
Rome as well as in Italy ought to be 
well known, even to schoolboys. But 
to realise it fills the second part of the 
Aeneid with a new meaning; just as 
the famous description of the lakes of 


1 In his essay Virgil's ‘Gathering of the 
Clans, being observations on Aen, vii. 691-817, 
Blackwell, Oxford, 3s. 6d. net. 
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Upper Italy in the Georgics (ii. 159-160) 
is doubly interesting when we remember 
that these lakes, and Vergil’s birthplace 
close to one of them, were not in Italy 
at all until Julius Caesar gave Roman 
citizenship to the Transpadani in 49 B.c. 

After a stimulating note on the parallel 
passage in Silius—and comments all too 
brief on the differences between Vergil’s 
Catalogue and those in Homer and 
Milton—Dr. Warde Fowler reviews in 
detail the separate parts of the episode. 
Two passages of his comment may be 
quoted as typical. 

On 1. 759 


te nemus Angitiae, uitrea te Fucinus unda, 
te liquidi fleuere lacus, 


Henry, the old Belfast physician, in 
his delightful <Acneidea, strangely re- 
marked, ‘ There was no such thing as 
real weeping in Virgil’s days, any more 
than in ours’; and to this Dr. Fowler 
replies, 


Is it true, as Henry says, that Virgil was too 
civilised and ‘Augusticised’ to understand what 
tears mean? And is the same true of the 
Europe of to-day, or of his day, fifty years ago? 
Assuredly not: human nature does not really 
differ from age to age; it is only the surface 
that is touched by passing gusts of literary 
fashion, which sometimes fail to bring to active 
expression the abiding love and tenderness 
beneath. And indeed it is not true, far from it, 
that the poetry of Virgil’s day failed to express 
that love and tenderness; nor was it so in 
Henry’s own time. 


Again Henry’s difficulties in Il. 674- 
677 evoke a luminous exposition : 


The picture that rises in my mind is that of 
a mountain range, whose summits are hidden in 
cloud, below which the snow is visible between 
the cloud and the pine-forests ; below the broad 
steep slopes of dark pines, the s//va, are the 
belts of deciduous trees and underwood (vir- 


gulta). These four stages of the clothing of 


the mountain seém to me clearly expressed by 
the poet. First the Centaurs are nudigenae, 
their lair is up there in the clouds; there they 
were born, and thence they begin their swift 
descent ; the reader is left to imagine that lair 
for himself, and what they did there. Secondly, 
they cross and leave behind them the stretches 
of snow below the cloud: Homolen Othrymque 
nivatem linguentes cursu rapido. Thirdly, they 
force their way through the pine-woods, the 
ingens silva, but not by tearing up the trees or 
breaking them down, for the trees give way 
before them, dat euntibus ingens silva locum. 
Fourthly, once through the broad belts of pine, 
they come crashing down to the valley through 
the underwoods (magno cedunt virgulta fragore) 
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-—that is, with noise which those in the valley 
can now hear plainly.! 

Some of the more important of 
Dr. Fowler’s new points may be 
briefly mentioned : 

p- 40. The fact that Juno was a 
deity of comparatively recent date at 
Rome is used to explain why the poet 
made her the standing enemy of his 
hero; and with this, as Dr. Warde 
Fowler rightly insists, it must be re- 
membered that she was the wife of 
Jupiter only in the atmosphere of Greek 
Mythology. The old Roman religion 
knew nothing of wedded deities. 

p- 63. Neptune is rightly connected 
with the name of the Etruscan town 
Nepete ; and it might have been added 
that before he was swallowed by 
Poseidon he was probably more at home 
in fresh water than in salt, as appears, 
for instance, from the use of the 
Umbrian verb nepitu in the Iguvine 
curse (Tab. Ig. VII.a 49), where it is 
coupled with minctu, to mean ‘cover 
them with snow and with flood.’ 

p- 80. The taboo on horses, both at 
Nemi and for the Flamen of Jupiter at 
Rome, is admirably explained as having 
arisen ‘ when the use of the horse was 
a new practice, and therefore more or 
less uncommon’ ; 7.¢., before the migra- 
tion southwards from the terremare in 
North Italy of the folk destined to be- 
come Latins. The suggestion may 
perhaps be interpolated that the source 
from which these potential Latins 
brought this knowledge was the horse- 
manship of their eastern neighbours the 
Veneti.2, Dr. Warde Fowler adds that 


1 But in this passage surely exstibus 1s con- 
structed both with dat and with cedunt (cf 
ii. 633); and does not magno fragore also go 
with both verbs? This ‘interwoven’ order is 
characteristically Vergilian; cf, |. 751, 
where both super galeam and comptus go with 
both fronde and oliua; so also in 702 (sonat 
longe), 779-80 (litore effudere), 812-3 (tllam 
miratur et prospectat euntem) we have phrases 
which in prose would be units distributed for a 
balance of sound between the two co-ordinate 
halves of a sentence. See more fully C. R. XIV. 
(1900), p. 357. Yet I entirely accept the view 
that fragore is kept to the end on purpose, to 
leave with the reader the last overwhelming 
impression which the avalanche (for that is 
surely part of what Vergil meant) makes upon 
the spectators in the valley below. 

2 See ‘ Some Votive Offerings to the Venetic 
Goddess Rehtia’ in the Journal of the Royal 
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Vergil ‘ breaks the taboo’ by making 
Virbius drive his chariot to the war; 
but in this he seems to overlook Vergil’s 
careful addition of haud setius (781), 
which points the contrast between what 
might not be done inside the temple 
precincts and what a noble youth would 
‘none the less’ be eager to do aequore 
campt. Vergil does not therefore ‘ break 
the taboo,’ but only defines it carefully, 
after his manner. 

Two points of fine scholarship may 
also be mentioned: first (p. 45), the 
observation, which is of some impor- 
tance to etymology, that Vergil treats 
fandi as the genitive of fas (in Aen. i. 
543, to which may be added the 
parallelism of fata and fas in i. 205-6) ; 
secondly, the comment on_ volaret 
(1. 808) ‘a subtle subjunctive of potential 
force, instead of telling us of actual 
marvels, magically idealises ’ the figure 
of Camilla, who still remains quite 
human. Such faithful exposition is 
doubly welcome in a year in which an 
Oxford professor has amazed humbler 
students of Latin by translating credo as 
a Verb of Desire, superbos as if it were 
liberos, and the Future Indicative as if 
it were the Present Subjunctive, in one 
of the most famous passages of Vergil 
(Aen. vi. 848-54). 
Anthropological Institute, XLVI. (1916), 223 
and 229. 

1 The same writer makes the blunt assertion 
that ‘the notions of tenderness and pity’ ‘are 
not there’ zc. in the line beginning farcere 
subiectis. lt is a difficult matter to argue; 
one might collect every phrase of compassion 
in Latin literature, and yet a stout critic of 
stone walls could always rejoin that he did not 
see it. The error is dangerous because it con- 
tains a fraction of truth, a fraction especially 
familiar to those whose study runs mainly in 
military Latin. The technical terms of the 
soldier gather on his lips a very precise and 
concrete meaning, and farcere is one of them ; 
but their technical use does not always exhaust 
their meaning for ordinary purposes. The 
substantive exercitus has lost every scrap of its 
original meaning as a noun of action (‘ training’), 
but exercere and its other derivatives mean a 
great deal more than ‘to drill’; deficere is used 
as a military term, but that does not prevent 
its use of eclipses or of fainting in sickness ; 
dilectus certainly has no notion of special per- 
sonal regard; but d/igo has nothing else. 
Those who are content to interpret Vergil by 
himself may see what the word meant to him in 
such passages as Georg. li. 363, parcendum 
Zenerzs, where the second word is alone 


ll. 655-669 contain a well-known 
difficulty. As the text stands, Aven- 
tinus, having come into battle (1. 655) 
on a chariot, is later (1. 666) described 
as a ‘foot-soldier’ with quite different 
armour. Dr. Warde Fowler admirably 
suggests that these four lines (666-9) 
really belong to the hero Ufens, and 
should be transferred to follow 1. 749. 
He is careful not to assume any manu- 
script corruption, but supposes that the 
lines were a marginal addition of 
Vergil's own, which his first editors 
placed wrongly because of the reference 
to Hercules. Dr. Warde Fowler makes 
this suggestion with some hesitation, 
because in its new position he feels a 
difficulty about the four words sic regia 
tecta subibat ; ‘Was this the palace of 
King Latinus?’ he asks. But surely 
the words describe the ordinary attire 
of Ufens when he came home ‘ from 
parade’ to his own palace; and the time 
of this parenthesis is marked by the use 
of the Imperfect, which does not appear 
elsewhere in the passage. And surely 
also the phrase is a recollection of the 
famous scene in which Hector’s child is 
terrified by his nodding plume ? 

Of the points in which perhaps 
something remains to be added to the 
interpretation or criticism which Dr. 
Fowler offers, the most important, I 
think, is a certain type of phraseology, 
which in Oxford at least is as old as 
Conington, though it came from Ger- 
many. It is much affected by those 
who, like Conington, are blind to the 
greater beauties of Vergil, a class of 
scholars among whom no one could 
number Dr. Warde Fowler. I mean 
the surely ill-founded distinction be- 
tween the content of a poem on the one 
side, and its ‘ magnificent sound’ (p. 91) 
or its ‘language’ (p. 33) or its ‘ artistic 
beauty ’ (p. 35) or ‘motive’ (p. 42) on 
the other. Undergraduates and school- 
boys constantly interpret such distinc- 


enough to dispose of the stone-wall doctrine. 
Perhaps, too, Horace knew something of what 
his friend had meant by the line (Aez. vi. 854) 
when two years after Vergil’s death, in a poem 
full of Vergilian reminiscences, he paraphrased 
it in words which it is strange to have to quote 
(Carm. Saec. 51) ‘bellante prior, iacentem 
Lenis in hostem.’ Or shall we be told that 
lenis also is ‘a scornful word’ ? 
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tions to mean that a poem may be mere 
nonsense written about things that 
matter to no one, and yet ‘artistically 
beautiful’ because of its ‘style.’ Dr. 
Warde Fowler would be the last to 
subscribe to any such crude doctrine ; 
but his words here and there might be 
taken to imply that the beauty of the 
details of a poem had nothing to do 
with the depth and sincerity of the feel- 
ing by which they are transfused. 

The same somewhat depreciatory 
tone, which, for want of a better name, 
Cambridge men of the eighties used 
wickedly to call ‘Oxonian’, seems to 
appear on p. 37, where the complaint is 
made that Vergil ‘carries out an un- 
historical idea’; although immediately 
afterwards Dr. Warde Fowler recognises 
that Vergil is writing of a prehistoric 
city and that the opening of the gates of 
war is performed by a miraculous hand. 
Can the picture of the closed gates in 
such a context be called ‘ unhistorical ’? 
Why should not Latinus have been as 
happy as Romulus or Augustus? On 
p. 60, Il. 689-690 are said to ‘express 
the fact oddly.’ The words are: ‘ves- 
tigia nuda sinistri instituere pedis.’ 
Is there anything odd in saying that 
‘they set on the ground the bare im- 
print of the left foot ’—which, unless I 
am mistaken, is an absolutely literal 
translation? On p. 66, is the criticism 
of the description taken from Apollo- 
nius (l. 703 f.) really sound? Vergil 
first points out the likeness of the 
‘song’ of the advancing host to the 
song of a flight of swans ; and then the 
comparison is intensified, after his 
manner, bysaying that even the ‘general 
appearance’ of the host was like that 
of a flock of birds hurrying pell-mell to 
the shore; Il. 699-702 refer mainly to the 
sound, and 703-705 to the tumultuous 
movement. I am defending, however, 
not so much Vergil, as Vergil’s first 
editors ; for I entirely subscribe to Dr. 
Warde Fowler’s inference from the 
incomplete line (702) that the three 
lines that follow were not intended by 
Vergil to occupy this place, but stood 
in his margin as an alternative to the 
previous simile. 

On p. 68 Dr. Fowler seems to com- 
plain that Vergil follows no regular 
geographical order, and yet he himself 
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gives the reason on p. 70. The method 
of contrast is deliberately chosen to 
mark the unanimity with which the 
tribes hurried from different quarters. of 
Italy to defend Italian soil. A criticism 
(p. 82) that the shield in 1. 789 ‘ seems 
tame’ after the helmet with the pic- 
ture of the chimaera is really answered 
by another complaint in a footnote 
(p. 83), that the description says too 
little about the character of Turnus. 
Surely that is why the gold-plated shield 
is introduced. It represents effectively 
by an argumentum ingens (l. 791) the 
extravagance and lavishness of Turnus 
in his personal equipment. And from 
the picturesque point of view, some 
larger object than a helmet was needed 
to make him the centre of the great, 
dim throng (wimbus peditum) which is 
described in the following twelve lines. 

In one or two points also the phrase- 
ology seems hardly fair to Vergil’s 
extreme care in matters of tradition. 
On p. 67 we are told that, according to 
Livy, Clausus ‘migrated to Rome in 
502 B.c.’ But the words of Livy (II, 
16. 3-5, with the phrase haud ita multo 
post) show that this is one of the many 
unquestioned but ‘undated’ episodes 
which he throws in at what he thinks 
appropriate places in his story, but to 
which he refuses to assign a precise 
point in his chronology. It is in fact 
a timeless tradition, and exactly agrees 
with Vergil, who, as Niebuhr perhaps 
suspected, was absolutely right? in con- 
necting it with the Sabine character of 
the Quirinal. Again, to say (p. 71) that 
1. 743 ‘seems to suggest that Vergil was 
conscious of a Bronze Age’ is certainly 
sound, but is it quite adequate? Com- 
mentators on Acv. viii. 313-329 have 


1 There are other things in the argumentum 
which I venture to think are just like Turnus, 
but I will not labour the matter, partly because 
I cannot help hoping that Dr. Warde Fowler 
will have been roused (as the rest of us have 
been) by his own challenge, and in a second 
edition, which ought soon to be called for, may 
expound the whole passage. 

The linguistic evidence Dr. Warde Fowler 
(possibly misled by Niebuhrian philology) 
seems to overlook. Claudius is the older, 
Clausus the younger form of the name; and 
the tradition goes back to the time when even 
in Sabine speech the ges was known as Claudia ; 
see the evidence in the note ad /oc. in the Pitt 
Press edition of Livy II. 
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not realised, as they should, that Vergil 
has carefully identified the Bronze 
Age known to medern archaeologists 
in many lands, and to Vergil by 
abundant tradition in Italy, with what 
the mythology current in his day 
descrited as the Age of Saturn. His 
Goctrine of the successive ages of man- 
kind was carefully thought out, as I 
hope before long to find opportunity of 
showing. 

On p. 64, in suggesting that Fescen- 
ninas acics (]. 695) is the name of a 
ridge, cr ‘Edge’ as we call it in the 
Pennines (and in Shropshire), Dr. Warde 
Fowler has been anticipated by Profes- 
sor Slater (C.R. XIX. (1605), p. 38); 
and the hesitation with which he puts 
it forward may surely be removed by the 
fact that old words and old meanings 
of words linger longest in place-names : 
thus the old English word ‘chipping’ 
in the sense of ‘ marketing,’ which has 
quite died out of ordinary speech, 
appears in the names of many little 
towns, some within cycling distance of 
Oxford. Dr. Fowler hesitates also 
about the geographical meaning of 
arces ; but it is used of the Balkans in 
Georg. iv. 461, in a context which ex- 
cludes any reference to human beings. 
Lastly, is not the statement (p. 82) that 
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Turnus ‘would have slain Aeneas but for 
divine interference ’ so brief as really 
to misrepresent the course of the story 
in Aen. xii.? Supernatural aid in the 
battle is given to Turnus (xii. 470 and 
782-5) before it is given to Aeneas (1.786), 
who receives no divine assistance of any 
kind until after he is wounded (1. 319). 
The commentators quite fail to realise 
how deliberately Vergil has departed 
from the comparatively mechanical 
course of the combat between Achilles. 
and Hector. And in the last combat, 
the little bird-fury is surely not aid 
rendered to Aeneas, but the curse which 
Turnus has incurred by his own wilful 
and boastfulimpiety. But the profound 
psychology of the closing scene of the 
Aeneid is too large a theme to be at- 
tempted here. 

Dr. Warde Fowler modestly calls 
the book Observations; but it may be 
doubted whether anything else has 
been written in the last forty years— 
save the discoveries of Skutsch Aus 
Vergils Friihzeit and Norden’s massive 
commentary on Book VI.—which has 
added so much to our understanding of 
the greatest poet of the ancient world. 

R. S. Conway. 

Manchester, 

October, 1916. 


NOTES 


NOTES ON SOME LINES IN 
THE AGAMEMNON. 


L. 50. Ilaiéwy is usually taken as 
meaning ‘for their young,’ and as 
governed by éxratiou ddyeou; trata 
Aexéwv is then taken, as by Sidgwick, 
as meaning ‘h‘gh o’er their nest.’ But 
I doubt if iraro: can mean ‘high over,’ 
governing the genitive by ‘extension of 
usage,’ as though it were really i7ép. 
Surely the words that go together are 
maidwv reyéwv, ‘lords of the 
nests of their young.’ For this we may 


compare line 509, te Zevs. 
Need we go out of our way to seek for 
an ‘extension of usage,’ when usage— 
‘at least in this play—would appear to 
be entirely against it ? 


- surely be infelicitous. 


In |. 509 to translate te 
xwpas as ‘high over the earth’ would 
The statue of 
the god was probably standing on the 
stage. It may also be remembered that 
imaros was used in later Greek as an 
ordinary substantive for ‘Consul.’ Con- 
ceivably, dAyeor maidwy might 
be taken together, ren- 
dered ‘on high’ (as in 1. 55); but the 
— of the words, at least, is against 
this. 

L. 119. Sidgwick reads: 


, 
Bookopevot Kayivay, épixvpova pépyara,. 


Spoper, 


and says: ‘@épyara is Hartung’s ex- 
cellent emendation for ¢épyati, the: 
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MSS. reading still retained by many. 
Those who retain it have to explain 
how yévvay can mean the mother, and 
how it can agree with BraBévta—a feat 
which they attempt.’ But surely Xayivay 
“yévvay does not, as Sidgwick assumes, 
mean ‘the unborn young within her,’ 
but is simply a poetical variant for 
syevos, like dpveiov yévos, ‘lambs,’ and 
means in plain English ‘hares.’ ’Epexv- 
pova déppate will then be right, ‘ big 
with young.’ Moreover, BraBévta 
agrees with or understood ; 
cf. proyos péyav followed by 
réyovear in lines 306-8. 

The reading of 1. 137—av’totoKov 
po Aexov—would appear to support 
my interpretation of 1. 119. 

L. 180. Sidgwick reads : 

Kal wap’ a- 

Kovtas awdpoveiv. 

Satpover mov yapts Biavos 

céApa 
There is no need to alter the text. I 
should read a comma at cwd¢poveir, 
retain Bvaiws (the reading of the MSS.), 
and suggest that the construction of 
line 182 is #AGe Biaiws. ‘The gods’ 
favour has oft come forced on men.’ 
Braiws corresponds in the second half 
of the sentence to wap’ dxovtas in the 
first half. 

L. 449. Hermann conjectured and 
Sidgwick adopts ra for tdde. This 
would appear to be quite unnecessary. 
‘Taée means ‘ these words,’ i.c. dAXoTpias 
yuvarxos. ‘These words a man 
mutters under his breath.’ The refer- 
ence is only to the last three words, and 
not to dvdpa Tov péev . . . 

L. 552. Sidgwick reads : 

Ta Tis av EvTETaS EXELY, 
and remarks in his critical note ‘ dv 
Auratus; ed codd.’ I suggest: 

Ta mev Tis ov dv EdTreTas EXEL. 
This is nearer the MSS. Moreover, 
tus av is very feeble. 

L. 640. MSS. and editors read : 
“Ev would appear to be both feeble 
and unpoetical. I suggest év, which 


balances in 641. 
P. Cooke. 


Armstrong College, 
University of Durham. 


A MISUNDERSTANDING OF 
CAESAR. 


In Caesar’s censure of Terence (ap. 
Sueton, Vit. Terenti 5) there is a verse 
which appears in the only pre-fifteenth 
century MS. of Donatus (A = Pari- 
siensis) : 


unum hoc maceroy. audoleo tibi deré Terenti. 
The vulgate emendation of this 
unum hoc maceror ac doleo tibi desse, Terenti, 


credits Caesar with a solecism of the 
sort which in English is called bathos. 
There appears to be no regular technical 
term for bathos in Greek and Latin 
rhetoric, but the ancient writers do not 
fail to give warnings against this fault. 
Demetrius epi épy. devotes his fiftieth 
and fifty-first chapters to the subject ; 
which for the sake of brevity I forbear 
to quote. It suffices to quote Quinti- 
lian : 

Primum igiturde ordine. Ejius observatio in 
verbis est singulis et contextis. Singula sunt 
quae dovvdera diximus. In his cavendum ne 
decrescat oratio et fortiori subiungatur aliquid 
infirmius, ut sacrilego fur, aut latroni petulans. 
Augeri enim debent sententiae et insurgere, ut 
optime Cicero Zz inquit zstis faucibus, istis 
lateribus, isté gladiatoria totius corporis firmi- 
fate. Aliud enim maius alio supervenit. At si 
coepisset a toto corpore, non bene ad latera 
faucesque descenderet Ovai. 1X. iv. 23). 


From which it appears that Quinti- 
lian |had not made ‘the resolute and 
constant effort which would have en- 
abled him to realise ... that mere 
precession or succession in the order of 
words was in itself immaterial.’ I 
quote Dr. Postgate’s words ; and I must 
confess to a preference for Quintilian’s 
authority rather than that of the un- 
named writer from whom Dr. Postgate 
in turn quotes an assertion that ‘ modern 
critics are unduly sensitive on the sub- 
ject of unusual order.’ Who is this 
that Dr. Postgate quotes with such im- 
plicit deference? An tpse dixit with- 
out the ipse overtaxes my credulity. He 
proceeds to adduce examples of hys- 
teron-proteron, z.¢e. the figure by which 
the order in time of two facts 1s inver- 
ted. But, on his showing, there should 
be nothing remarkable in such arrange- 
ments. If hyperbaton is normal, why 
does every rhetorical writer think it 
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necessary to treat of hyperbaton as an 
exceptional device? What meaning 
have such terms as transgressio, pervorsio, 
traiectio, verborum (Auct. ad Herenn. 1V. 
44)? It is to be feared that Quintilian 
too was but a lineal thinker after all, 
since he dares to censure certain 
excessive hyperbata as faults of style, 
even in Virgil. However, allowing all 
Dr. Postgate’s contentions about /rystera- 
protera_to be true, what is their rele- 
vancy ? Macevor ac doleo do not stand 
for two facts of which the order in time 
is inverted; there is no hysteron-pro- 
teron in the case : they are an anticlimax 
in emphasis, 7.c. a bathos, whereby 
Caesar is made, as Demetrius puts it, 
Kai oiov 
amo 

Finally, in defence of maccror ac doleo 
it is objected that, if you eliminate 
doleo, maccror cannot govern an accusa- 
tive and infinitive clause. To this it 
may be replied that the analogy of 
crucior (thus constructed by Plaut. Miles 
1321, Captivi 600, Terence Heauton. 673) 
and discrucior (thus constructed by 
Cicero ad Att. XIV. vi., Catullus LX VI. 
76) is sufficient. But if it be not, cf. 
Lucretius III. 74-6: 


consimili ratione ab eodem saepe timore 
macerat invidia, ante oculos illum esse potentem, 
illum aspectari, claro qui incedit honore. 


For these reasons I am unconvinced 
that ac doleo, for all its prescriptive 
prestige as lectio vulgata, is the most 
probable reading for the audoleo of 
the Parisinus. The alternative which 
I suggested, haud aliud, is of course 
a conjecture, and other people’s con- 
jectures can hardly be expected to 
produce conviction in less than ten 
years: sometimes they take two or 
three centuries. Some may prefer Mr. 
Garrod’s aureolo ; others may find other 
remedies, e.g. Ardalio—if they are satis- 
fied (as I am not) that the original of 
this term was a New Comedy character. 
My present concern is merely to show 
that neither Dr. Postgate’s argument 
that bathos was indifferent to Latin 
writers, nor his objection to maceror 
constructed with an accusative and in- 
finitive clause, is solidly founded. 


J. S. PHILLIMORE. 
Glasgow Universtiy. 


NOTES ON PROFESSOR PHILLI- 
MORE’S EMENDATION OF 
VERGIL, ECL. IV. 61.! 


Tue following notes do not attempt 
to deal with the whole of Professor 
Phillimore’s paragraph on Ecl. IV. 61, 
but only with specific points in it. 

1. After denying the validity of the 
usual interpretation of tulerunt fastidia 
and emending, in his stride, an offending 
sentence of Quintilian, Professor Philli- 
more comes to Valerius Flaccus, Avg. 
IV. 493-6, the concluding words of 
which are: 

inhiat Cocytia nubes 
luxurians ipsoque ferens _fastidia visu. 
He allows that the italicised phrase 
seems to mean ‘inspiring disgust,’ but 
goes on to argue that ‘ Valerius’ idea 
is more subtle than that. The Harpies 
are as famished as Phineus (‘ parque 
mihi monstrisque fames,’ V. 456); hence 
‘ipso visu is for visu tantum: the filthy 
birds will not eat what they have defiled, 
so that they may be said to be “at once 
battened on, and disgusted or mocked 
by, the mere sight of the food.”’ This 
sounds reasonable enough, until we 
remember that, in classical mythology, 
hunger need not imply inability or un- 
willingness to eat! Turn back to Vergil, 
Aen. III. 217, where it is said of the 
Harpies: 
pallida semper | ora fame. 

Yet in line 244, 

semesam praedam et vestigia foeda relinquunt, 
and this not because the fare was nau- 
seating, but because they were alarmed 
by the intruders. The quotation from 
Valerius in fact supports the traditional 
rendering of Vergil’s line in the Eclogue. 

2. Professor Phillimore’s investiga- 
tion ends with the proposed emenda-. 
tion of 

matri longa decem tulerunt fastidia menses 
into 

matres longa decem tolerant fastidia menses. 


This gives us, indeed, an elaborate 
chiastic arrangement, but at the cost of 
destroying the naturalness and charm 
of Vergil’s lines. A constructor of 
Latin verses might have been guilty of 


1 Vol. p. 149. 
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it, but surely not Vergil. Far worse 
than this is the substitution, for the 
intimate and tender appeal of Vergil’s 
line, of a general gynaecological reflec- 
tion, here grossly out of place. Howa 
critic, who is also a poet, could tolerate 
this result is a mystery. 
A. E. Copp. 
Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada. 


VIRG. ECL. IV. 62. 
To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


PerHaps you will allow me to 
economise your space by answering 
Mr. Greene’s question (C.R., vol. xxx., 
p- 191) under the form of a letter. 

Let me first say what pleasure it is to 
have tempted him into publicity again ; 
and next make my apologies for having 
expressed myself so elliptically as to be 
obscure. Brevts essc laboro.... It was 
a casual remark on a subject which has 
been discussed many times and in 
detail. My meaning was this: The 
reading 

qui non risere parentes 
hunc 
may be held for a virtual certainty, 
because (1) it is unreasonable to doubt 
a grammatical statement to which 
Quintilian! gives his express authority : 
this establishes 
qui non risere . . 
hunc ; 

(2) though we are free to doubt what 
merely rests on the authority of the 
copyists of Quintilian as against the 
copyists of Virgil. To say, as Spald- 
ing said, that Quintilian figurae notandae 
magis tntentus, quam versus in carmints 
tpsiis contemplationem, arripuit hoc in 
exempluim isabsurd. As many educated 
people must have known the Pollio by 
heart in Quintilian’s time as know 
Milton’s Lycidas or Gray’s Elegy by 
heart nowadays. 

Now, if a professional critic of litera- 
ture were to cite Lycidas 19-21, 

So may some gentle Muse 

With lucky words favour my destined urn ; 
And as he passes turn, 

And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud, 


expressly as an example of the word 
Muse licentiously treated as masculine 
—i.q. poet—it would be pretty conclu- 
sive proof that his text read, 

and as he passes, 


not 
and as she passes ; 


but it would also make it almost a 
certainty that such must be the reading 
commonly received among men of 
letters. Thus Quintilian guarantees 
the transition from plural to singular: 
qui... hunc. He does not guarantee 
the certainty of parenti; this merely 
rests on the copyists of Quintilian. 
Against it is the consensus of the Virgil 
MSS. for parentes, which here there is 
nothing to override. Quintilian’s au- 
thority can override it in the other 
matter; that of his copyists cannot in 
this. By weight of the combined ex- 
ternal evidences, then, 
qui non risere parentes 
hune 


is what Virgil wrote. Are there in- 
trinsic objections strong enough to 
countervail ? 

Firstly, there is the argument that 
the transition from qut to hunc is ‘in- 
excusably harsh in a simple passage.’ 
Thus Conington; but it is Conington’s 
opinion on a point of taste set against 
Quintilian’s testimony on a point of 
fact, and a debatable opinion at that. 
For Terence is a simple writer, and 
yet this construction comes naturally 
enough to his pen—e.g. Eun. Prol. 1-3, 
Andr. 627, Haut. 393. So far from 
being unsuited to simplicity, the figure 
is a colloquialism. This objection, then, 
is, to put it in Anglo-German jargon, 
merely subjective. 

Secondly, there is the objection now 
restated by Mr. Greene—viz. that ridere 
with an accusative means to ‘ laugh at,” 
with a tendency towards irrisio, not 
arrisio. If the child’s laughter is mock- 
ing, then, as Mr. Greene says, there is 
an impiety; but if it is not mocking, 
there is none: therefore the question 
is all whether rvideve with an accusative 
necessarily connotes derision. 

Where to laugh is to recognise 
another person’s endeavour to raise 
amusement, the construction of rideo 
is an accusative; we have it so in 
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Plautus and Terence. 
HL. i. 21: 
“Quis agit hoc aut quis profitetur? inquam : 

quasi muti silent, 

neque me rident— 

i.e. they refuse to laugh at my joke, not 
at me (cj. Sonnenschein’s note). 

Ter. Eun. 249: 

hisce ego non paro me ut rideant, 
where the following 
sed eis ultro 


makes it probable that we should con- 
strue me with both verbs ex communi 
(Fabia allows either way). These are 
what I alluded to by saying that in 
archaic Latin rideve with an accusative 
did not always mean ‘ to deride.’ 

Now for the Augustan and post- 
Augustan instances. It was not by a 
slip that I alleged Horace, Odes I. x. : 


Plaut. Capt. 


te boves olim nisi reddidisses 
per dolum amotas, puerum minaci 
voce dum terret, viduus pharetra 
risit Apollo. 

I follow the scholiast' in construing te 
with visit as well as with ferret: to do 
so is to enhance the emphasis on te and 
to improve the force and neatness of 
the stanza by clinching it as a whole 
between the strongest words te... 
visit Apollo. Mercury’s legerdemain 
makes Apollo laugh, just as Ergasilus’s 
jests fail to make his patron’s laugh, 
There is nothing malignant or un- 
friendly in the laugh; it is a gracious 
acknowledgment of an effort to please. 
Apollo laughs because the brat is irre- 
sistibly funny. 

In Horace, Epis. I. xiv. 39, also, the 
context seems to support my view rather 
than Mr. Greene’s: it is not of the 
villicus, but of the master, that the 
words are spoken : 

Non istic obliquo oculo mea commoda quis- 
quam 


limat ; non odio obscuro morsuque venenat : 
rigent vicini glaebas et saxa moventem. 


Can this risus be other than a friendly 
smile? Humorous, may be, but nothing 
unkindly. Orelli unintentionally bears 


1 Pseud-Acron, Teubner, p. 52. 
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witness in my favour. He paraphrases 


thus : 

Ruri nemo mihi invidet ; tantummodo vicini, 
si quando dicis et ioci causa ligonem vel marram 
tracto, guamvis optimo in me animo sint, tamen 
subrident, quia non sine causa horum operum 
minus peritus videor. 


In the third instance (Stat. Silv. IIT. 
i. 151), surely the very word benigna 
proves that the laugh is not contemp- 
tuous. 

Lastly, Divae 108 should have been 
cited as a collateral, not a direct evi- 
dence. 

Now for the natural fact. Infants 
are coaxed to smile; their parents try 
by various ridiculous noises and ges- 
tures to make them laugh or smile, just 
as Ergasilus in the Captivi, and Mercury 
in the Ode, try to be funny: the mortal 
fails, the god succeeds. In each case 
videre with an accusative. Let Mr. 
Greene assist at any cradle amongst 
his friends and acquaintances, and I 
believe he will concede that what the 
nurse’s jingle means is: ‘ Children whose 
parents can’t get them to laugh or smile 
never come to any good.’ It may be, 
as he says, that ridere with an accusa- 
tive ‘always implies a sense of superi- 
ority in the laughter.’ I admit this 
premise, but not the conclusion that 
the infant, when given this position of 
superiority (by the parent’s buffooneries 
at the cradle) is impious to take advan- 
tage of it. He does not laugh them to 
scorn. It would be rather impious if 
instead of smiling he were to ook 
Queen Victoria’s famous sentence, ‘ We 
are not amused’: for which the proper 
Latin is, Non ridemus te. 

Let me take this opportunity of 
stating that in £cl. i. 69 the conjecture 
post ah! quot ... atistas was made by 
Professor Mortimer Lamson Earle in 
1896 (see C.R. for that year, p. 194). 
Dr. J. Hutchison kindly brought the 
fact to my notice. Percant qui ante 

Yours faithfully, 
J. S. PHILLIMORE. 


The University, 
Glasgow. 
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REVIEWS 


THE RHESUS OF EURIPIDES. 


Euripides: Rhesus. Edited by W. H. 
PorTER. 63” 5”. Pp.lii+97. Cam- 
bridge : University Press, 1916. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Mr. PorTER has done good service in 
bringing our knowledge of the Rhesus 
up to date in this compact little volume. 
His work is careful and scholarly, and 
he has consulted all the available 
authorities. But, although the book is 
timely and will be useful, it would, I 
think, have been better, if its author 
had adopted a firmer and more indepen- 
dent line, especially in matters of textual 
criticism. 

An editor of the Rhesus is faced at the 
outset with the disputed question of 
authorship. Mr. Porter’s attitude is 
marked by extreme caution. Acknow- 
ledging that the play has many peculiar- 
ities, he holds nevertheless that the 
attack upon its genuineness has so far 
failed to establish itself. The strength 
of the argument against Euripides—that 
is to say, the absence of the pathos and 
sententiousness elsewhere characteristic 
of him—is nowhere distinctly stated. 
The tendencies of style are more 
elusive; but most readers of the play 
seem to detect a difference of manner 
which has been aptly characterised by 
Professor Murray. The summary of 
stylistic data which Mr. Porter gives 
does not contain any of the most strik- 
ing echoes of Sophocles and Euripides. 
Such, in regard to Sophocles, are the 
coincidences of 201 and Trach. 262, and 
of 866 and Ai. 792, El. 1110, fr. 168, 
the metaphorical use of dutevew in 884, 
and the appearance of eidos 
Xodoerevov in 756. Not that the 
Xodoxreros is to be identified 
within the sphere of language. It is 
more likely that those who discerned it 
remembered the Sophoclean penchant 
for the legends of the Trojan Cycle. 
tovs re yap pvOovs, as the author of the 
Life says, pépe: naz’ i'yvos TOU Kai 
thy ’Obveceiay év moddois Spapacw 
drroypdderar. When Mr. Porter says 


(p. xlix) that none of the Euripidean 
parallels is convincing, has he considered 
the parallelism of 80 and Hipp. 519, of 
278 and Andr. 314, of 315 f. and Phoen. 
1216, and of. 656 and Hclid. 494 and 
Phocn. 161? But, of course, parallels 
to Euripides are double-edged, so far as 
they affect the question of authenticity. 
It would be more to the point, if some- 
one would collect the characteristic 
items of Euripidean vocabulary which 
are foreign to the Rhesus; and here is 
perhaps a field which will yield good 
results. It is further to be noted that 
Rolfe’s conclusion, quoted by Mr. Porter 
(p. xlvii), that ‘ the language is Aeschy- 
lean rather than .Euripidean,’ etc., is 
altogether baseless. His result is due 
to an oversight; for he has omitted 
from his comparative tables a table to 
contain the peculiarities common to 
Sophocles, Euripides, and the Rhesus. 
Yet it is quite certain that such a list 
would have more than offset the ap- 
parent leaning to Aeschylus. I regret 
also that Mr. Porter did not work out 
more a the Homeric resemblances, 
an example of which he has pointed out 
in his excellent note on 864, as well as 
the purely domestic peculiarities (e.g. 
the verbal ellipses! in 778 and 86r). I 
should have liked to say something of 
another peculiarity of the play, the 
constant practice of repeating from an 
earlier passage one or more of the less 
common words or phrases, but must 
reserve this for another occasion. 

Space could have been found for a 
closer examination of the language, if 
less attention had been given to 
Wilamowitz’s Greifswald dissertation 
on the scholia (wrongly dated 1889 
instead of 1877), which is rightly 
regarded as inconclusive. But I do not 
follow Mr. Porter’s argument that 
Dicaearchus’ quotation indicates that 
the lost prologue was a mere addition 

1 ‘These have also been noted by Mr. G. C. 
Richards in C.Q. X. 196. 
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to the original play. All that can be 
justly inferred is that Dicaearchus 
quotes as from Euripides a line which 
is not in our text ; and, since his purpose 
was aesthetic rather than critical, there 
is the less reason to claim his authority 
in support of the tradition. The 
greater part of the Introduction dis- 
cusses the Rhesus-myth and Dr. Leaf's 
recent article. Mr. Porter points out 
that Dr. Leaf is obliged to postulate a 
series of ‘inventions, in order to 
account for his version of the develop- 
ment of the myth; and he observes 
that the oracle-story of Polyaenus is 
actually inconsistent with the narrative 
of the play. It must be admitted that 
there is force in the argument that 
Hagnon’s expedition offered a favour- 
able occasion for the production of a 
play on the subject of Rhesus ; but it is 
a violent assumption that such an event 
was improbable at a later date. Yet, 
unless we are prepared to go so far as 
this, seeing that Euripides certainly 
wrote a Rhesus, which he may have 
produced in 437, we do not advance 
any nearer to a conclusion that the 
extant play is genuine. 

Mr. Porter very seldom departs from 
the text of Professor Murray, but he is 
certainly right in returning to é7el 8’ av 
(for évrevdav) in 469, though his punctua- 
tion has not been revised accordingly. 
The only conjecture of his own which I 
have neticed is dpacas for (vulgo 
dpaoa) in 105. The objection to this 
is not the co-ordination of adjective and 
participle, but the fact that dpdcas is 
not an effective substitute for the re- 
quired Spacryptos. In 54 is 
unnecessary, to say nothing of its 
doubtful quantity (Jebb, Az. p. 217). 
In 122 the vulgate is much to be pre- 
ferred. In 251 Hoffmann’s o@c is 
unnecessary and, as I think, injurious. 
In 446 pimres is surely right. In 805 
Musgrave’s conjecture is much easier 
than Murray’s, and its sense is satis- 
factory. Anyhow, it is misleading to say 
that Hesychius ‘recognises both active 
and middle.* I am disappointed to find 
that Musgrave’s émideFiais' has not been 


1 L. Dindorf was probably right in pre- 
ferring é€midefios, but he should not be given 
the sole credit of the restoration. 
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In this context, and 
in view of the frequent confusion of the 
prepositions, the correction is certain. 
It carries with it the explanation of 
oivorAdvntos —‘ belonging to roving 


accepted in 364. 


wine,’ to be precise. Cf. Bacchyl. fr. 
16 J. cevowevay xvrjixov, Callim. (Ox. 
Pap. XI. 85 ) ddeioov. It 
is an error, here and in 124, to speak of 
the verbal element being ‘active.’ 
Ultimately, the verbal adjective was 
neither active nor passive, but by asso- 
ciation it tended to be grouped as either 
one or the other. dpnig¢atos in its first 
appearance was ‘aslain warrior.’ Sub- 
sequently, by a further process of epithe- 
tisation (or ‘ transference ’), in combina- 
tion with xozros, it comes to mean in 
effect ‘murderous.’ But the subject is 
too large for treatment here. 

In the following passages the editor’s 
statements are open to criticism. 737: 
(misprinted auBrwy in the 
index) is not ama€ eipnuévov. See Phot. 
ed. Reitz. p. 89, 16 ff. 333: Bondpopeiv 
probably does not depend on worepor. 
Cf. 412, 453. 270: it is simpler to treat 
as agreeing with 
268: it is a very strange statement that 
ayyédXo, with acc.,=to bring news of, 
‘is perhaps not found elsewhere in 
Tragedy.’ Similarly, I am surprised to 
read in the note on 110 that ‘«Avw with 
acc. (=hear of a thing)’ is ‘apparently 
unexampled.’ 436: mepov is an imper- 
fect participle. 538: vAaxyy is not 
accusative of place, but the phrase is 
the passive form of tive 
«jv (Kuehner-Gerth, I. 125). 546: 
Sioevtos is not genitive of place, but 
qualifies xoiras (cf. tadov, etc.). 
781: it is simpler to suppose that ir7ous 
is a case of inverse attraction. I9gI: 
the note is very confusing. However 
the text is read, AaBwyr is logically prior 
to In 374 Mr. Richards's 
suggestion (C.Q. X. 196) that d¢Boros 
dxwv is the Homeric dxovte dv is well 
worthy of adoption. C/., ¢.g., Pind. 
Pyth. 4.79. In 875 I can see no objection 
to the rendering: ‘To judge by your 
vaunts, my speech is not directed 
against you.’ For Hector had precisely 
declared his own immunity from criti- 
cism (858). yAaeoa figured as a bow 
might have received illustration from 
Aesch. Suppl. 455 and other similar pas- 
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sages. The comparison explains why 
teiverat is preferred to teiver. 

There are several passages on which 
comment or elucidation would have 
been welcome (e.g., 703, 720, 789, and 


849). 


Although I have pointed out certain 
features which seem to me to be capable 
of amendment, the book is in general 
sound and sensible, and contains much 
that will be of value to the student. 

A. C. PEARSON. 


UNIVERSITY DRAMA IN THE TUDOR AGES. 


University Drama in the Tudor Age. 
By F. S. Boas, M.A., LL.D. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. f4s. net. 


Dr. Boas has found a theme at once 
new and important; it is only surprising 
that no one has treated it before, except 
cursorily. Everyone knew that the 
Universities played a considerable part 
in the development of the drama ; most 
students knew also that Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Needle was performed in Christ’s 
College Hall; a few choice spirits even 
- knew that there were unprinted plays 
still to be found; but Dr. Boas went 
and found them, examined them, and 
in this book he puts them into their 
proper niche in stage history. He has 
done his work admirably; and the book, 
although it is full of detail, is attractive 
to read from beginning to end. 

Dr. Boas points out that there was 
nothing in the University course to 
encourage the drama, or, indeed, humane 
letters generally; but other influences 
were at work. There must be high 
spirits and jollification where a thousand 
young men are gathered together, even 
if they have to grind at the Trivium 
and Quadrivium; and the English 
people have always loved play-acting. 
The revival of Greek learning helped ; 
and we find the Plutus and the Pax 
performed in Cambridge. Terence, 
again, was always popular, and Plautus 
even more so. Who does not remember 
that the Awlularia was performed before 
Queen Elizabeth in King’s College 
Chapel? From these to original plays 
is a short step. 

A large class consists of plays on 
Biblical themes. Many Continental 
Latin plays of this kind were performed 
at Cambridge, and there are traces 
of .similar performances at Oxford. 


Nicholas Grimald, a Christ’s man, well 
known in English literature, wrote a 
Christus Redivivus for Brasenose, where 
the main theme is relieved (after the 
usual fashion) by comic scenes amongst 
the soldiers; he is also the author of 
Archipropheta. The Cambridge list is 
headed by a unique find of Dr. Boas’s— 
the Greek play of ‘Iep@de, by John 
Christopherson, presented in Trinity 
College. He gives a full analysis of 
this, with many extracts, which show 
that if Porson’s canon was yet un- 
known, yet the author had no mean 
skill in verse-writing, together with both 
pathos and irony. 

It is a great misfortune that there 
are very few English comedies left 
which belong to the age before Eliza- 
beth. Several are mentioned—two by 
Grimald, performed in Oxford, and 
others in Cambridge, of which no trace 
remains. We must begin this class 
with Gammer Gurton’s Needle, a play 
full of rollicking fun, and important in 
dramatic history. Dr. Boas discusses 
the authorship, and inclines to see him 
in John Bridges of Pembroke (B.A., 
1556). Queen Elizabeth’s visits to both 
Universities gave a new impulse to the 
drama ; and after this we have a number 
of records of classical plays revived, 
Seneca included. Thomas Legge, 
Master of Caius, wrote the first play 
taken from English history proper, 
Ricardus Tertius, which was performed 
at St. John’s in 1579, of which a long 
analysis is given. Italy has also had a 
part in University drama; and both 
Victoria and the excellent play Hyme- 
naeus (now published by the Cambridge 
Press) are derived from that source. 
Pedantius is a burlesque of Gabriel 
Harvey, as we know from his bitter 
enemy Nashe. In Oxford there are 
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some records of performances in the 
college account-books (amongst them 
a Comedia Anglica, now unhappily 
lost), and names are known of a few 
lost plays, such as Eedes’s Caesar Inter- 
fectus. William Gager’s Meleager has 
survived in print, his Dido in manu- 
script. But these were not his only 
plays; he played a considerable part 
in Oxford dramatic life. 

In the greater part of this work it 
will be seen that the play’s the thing ; 


but other sections deal with the various 
outside influences, and with Italianate 
and other plays which bear less of 
the academic mark. Appendices con- 
tain a discussion of the anonymous 
MS. play Absalom, Worsley’s Synedrium 
Animalium, the burlesque of the im- 
prisoned Bishops performed at Hin- 
chinbrook in 1564, and lists of Univer- 
sity plays and actors are added. 


W. H. D. Rouse. 


ROMANCE AND REALITY IN APULEIUS. 


Romanzo ¢ Realta uella vita nell 
aitivtia Ictteravria di Lucio Apuleio. 
Biblioteca di filologia classica di- 
retta da Carlo Pascal. By Enrico 
Coccuia. Pp. xii+400. Catania: 
F. Battiato, 1915. 


THE Catania Series, ‘ Biblioteca di 
filologia classica,’ has contained several 
volumes of the first interest to classical 
scholars (notably Sabbadini’s ‘ Storia e 
critica di testi latini’), and the present 
work preserves the high standard ; its 
chief faults are its lack of compression 
and of an index. 

Dr. Cocchia begins by an attempt to 
estimate the importance of the Golden 
Ass in the.history of Latin romance and 
of prose fiction generally ; and here his 
knowledge of Petronius and of the 
Greek novel stands him in good stead. 
The next three chapters—an account of 
Apuleius as a lecturer and sophist, and 
the circumstances of his famous trial 
and acquittal—are now to some extent 
superseded, at any rate for English 
readers, by the preface to Messrs. Butler 
and Owen’s edition of the Apology. He 
then proceeds to a consideration of the 
relations between the Metamorphoses and 
the novel of Lucius of Patrae, as well 
as the Lucius printed among Lucian’s 
works ; his investigation, though always 
interesting and written with grasp and 
knowledge, does not lead him to any 
tesult very definite or new ; but it gives 
the facts in a form which makes easy 


reading, and is indeed perhaps the 
fullest presentment of them yet made. 
The author then goes on to a description 
of the date of the novel and to the 
most vexed and difficult question 
whether there are any autobiographical 
touches in it; it is satisfactory to find 
that in this latter connexion he does 
not take up the extreme view of some 
modern editors, English and German, 
that it is a work of fiction pure and 
simple, from which no indication of the 
author’s life and thought can be drawn. 
The next chapter—the longest and best 
in the book—deals with the literary art 
displayed in the novel, with especial 
allusions to the use of parody and satire: 
here Dr. Cocchia’s taste and knowledge 
of literature (the side of the Classics 
that has always attracted him most) leads 
him to a fine piece of literary criticism. 
The two last chapters are less attractive : 
attempts to find symbolism, allegory, 
mysticism in the Metamorphoses are so 
easily undertaken, so readily supported 
by abundant quotation, and so uncon- 
vincing! Apuleius was a religious man; 
but we should soon go astray if we 
looked for a clue of religious symbolism 
in every novel whose hero ends his days 
in a monastery: the Golden Ass was 
written to please, and only in a very 
secondary sense to edify. 

The value, then, of the volume to 
Latin scholars is considerable, and there 
is much in it which cannot easily be 
obtained elsewhere. Dr. Cocchia isa 
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littie inclined to write round his subject 
and to spend a dozen pages in the 
exposition of what could have been set 
out in two; but his style is pleasant 


and easy, and the whole book is good 
reading, as well as a reference book on 
Apuleius of no little importance. 

S. GASELEE. 


SPAIN UNDER THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Spain under the Roman Empire. Witha 
map. By E. S. Boucuisr, M.A. 
One vol., pp. 200. Oxford: B. H. 
Blackwell, 1914. 5s. net. 


Mr. Boucuier’s studies in the life of 
the Roman provinces may be regarded as 
supplementing the chapters in Momm- 
sen’s fifth volume. Their author would 
be the last to challenge comparison with 
those brilliant sketches; he is content 
to perform the humbler task of filling in 
the outlines so boldly, yet firmly, drawn. 
For the purposes of the volume before 
us Mr. Bouchier has made a careful 
study of ancient and modern authorities, 
including the works of Spanish writers, 
more voluminous than critical, which 
he has in general appraised at their true 
value. The Roman conquest of the 
peninsula falls before the period indi- 
cated by the title, and is therefore dealt 
with very briefly in the prefatory chap- 
ters, where the ethnological problems 
relating to the Spanish population are 
likewise barely indicated—not all of 
them, in fact, areso muchas mentioned, 
forin speaking of ‘a group of Celtiberian 
tribes which had resulted from the 
fusion of a number of invaders from 
Gaul with the Iberians previously settled 
there’ Mr. Bouchier reproduces the 
view held by Roman writers, without 
noticing the criticism to which it has 
been subjected by those who, like 
Hiibner, explain Kedri8npes as ‘ Celts 
in Spain,’ or, like Schulten, as ‘ Iberians 
in Celtic territory ’—a less likely view. 
Schulten’s work on Numantia, however, 
doubtless appeared too late to be used 
by Mr. Bouchier. 


After tracing briefly the history of 
Spain under the Empire—a not very 
eventful story—Mr. Bouchier gives us a 
series of chapters on Spanish antiquities 
and literature. It is here that his book 
will be found of value, as the facts 
which he has put together are not 
readily accessible elsewhere. The in- 
scriptions have been duly laid under 
contribution: it seems, however, as 
though Mr. Bouchier had failed to ob- 
serve the more recently discovered 
portion of the regulations for the 


Metallum Vipascense, which, though 


less interesting for social history than 
the better-known fragment, are of im- 
portance in connexion with the system 
of management of Imperial properties. 

The sections on literature naturally 
deal mainly either with the movement 
of the first century A.D., after which 
Africa took up the ‘ primacyof the West,’ 
or with the latest period of classical 
Latinity. Justice is done to Prudentius, 
but Mr. Bouchier scarcely lays enough 
stress upon the fact that the classical 
tradition put forth its latest manifesta- 
tions of vigour in the Far West. Tosay 
that ‘in the early years of the seventh 
century . . . there lived Isidore, Bishop 
of Seville, historian, theologian, and 
grammarian, is to treat a great schoiar 
with scant courtesy; and other names 
which deserve mention, such as those 
of Julian and Eugenius of Toledo, are 
passed over in silence. It seems prob- 
able that Greek scholarship was main- 
tained in Spain when its light was well- 
nigh extinguished in the northern lands. 

H. STuarT JONES. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Catalogue of the Greek Papyrt in the 
Rylands Library at Manchester. By 
J. de M. JoHNson, VicroR MARTIN, 
A.S. Hunt. Vol. II. Ptolemaicand 
Roman Documents. With 23 plates. 
Manchester University Press. 


THERE is nothing of literary importance 
in this volume, which contains docu- 
ments of the same various kinds as we 
have learnt to expect: official papers, 
petitions and wills, contracts, taxation, 
accounts, and private letters. A hun- 
dred and sixty odd numbers are printed, 
and about two hundred others are 
described. The new material is made 
available by the help of sixty pages of 
indices (Kings and Emperors, months 
and days, personal names, geographical 
names, religion and astrology, official 
titles, military terms, weights, measures 
and coins, taxes, Greek and Latin words, 
passages discussed). A large number 
of papyri and ostraca, together with a 
few classical places, are illustrated or 
discussed. 

There are some important topics dis- 
cussed at some length, where new light 
has come from the documents of this 
volume. Some questions of taxation 
are among them (pp. 290 ff.), and in 
particular the taxation of garden land 
(p. 243), the éwzBorn (p. 270), and the 
word opéroyos (p. 286). Further in- 
formation is found on the trade-guilds, 
which appear to be organised in the 
villages as well as in the towns ; a grave- 
diggers’ guild appears in one place. 
Petitions are made for concession of the 
monopoly of dyeing and weaving, or of 
hunting. Many other allusions to trades 
and occupations are scattered over the 
book. Law, especially as relates to 
contracts, is also illustrated: some of 
the contracts, and one will, are very 
long and detailed. A curious example 
of divisio tn stirpes is No. 76. In one 
place the local form of a certain class of 
documents is to place copies of sale and 
lease on the left, in demotic, and the 
loan on the right, in Greek (160). No. 
77 gives the procedure for appointment 
to municipal office, quite a dramatic 


description. The ézixpiocs or selection 
of boys, and the eioxpuors of épnBor, are 
illustrated in 101-4; the phrase of amo 
yupvaciov is explained as those educated 
in the gymnasium, a position of privi- 
lege, it appears, implying social superi- 
ority. As final details of interest atten- 
tion may be called to a petition made 
to a priest, instead of the police (133), 
for which there is no parallel, and the 
list of honorific names of months (p. 147) 
such as owtjp and Karcapeios. Per- 
haps it may be permitted to ask whether 
diAoTiwos be not rather public-spirited 
than ‘a lover of office,’ in 775°; and 
owvdpia can hardly mean ‘relishes’ 381°: 
it must be something definite—perhaps 
‘fish’ as in modern Greek. 
W. H. D. R. 


Falernian Grapes (Vvae Falernae). An 
inaugural address on Horace by Pro- 
fessor R. S. Conway, with six short 
papers by members of the Leeds 
branch of the Classical Association. 
Edited with a postscript by W. Rhys 
Roberts. Cambridge University Press, 


1917. 


Tuis excellent pamphlet differs from all 
other books that have been reviewed in 
this journal since its beginning, because 
it may be had without money and 
without price by applying to Professor 
Roberts. Here we see the true spirit 
of humanism; I have not noticed any 
tendency in any one to offer aniline 
dyes on the same terms. The world 
understands what it means to get nine- 
pence for fourpence, the fivepence being 
provided by outsiders who would prefer 
to keep it: but that the producer him- 
self should offer his goods free! There 
isamiracle. Nodoubt(says the reader, 
if he be no humanist) there is a trap in 
it, or the goods are worth nothing, or 
the editor has an axe to grind. No! to 
all these. The paper on Horace is 
charming; and it brings out a side of 
Horace, of Virgil too indeed, which is 
not seen by all, to wit, that they are 
not flatterers of a person, but that they 
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proclaim the emperor as an institution, 
as a benefactor to mankind, and praise 
thisin him. Horace again is the enemy 
of vulgarity, who sees the real through 
the outward show. That Horace has 
always been loved in England is no 
wonder ; he has the same hatred of prigs 
and bores, and the same essential 
modesty, which we admire. Amongst 


the other writers, Mr. Butterworth on 
Clement of Alexandria and Plato has 
much to say that will be new to the 
ordinary classical student. There are 
many useful hints both for the teacher 
and for the administrator in the book ; 
and I hope the Minister of Education 
will not fail to procure a copy. 
W. H. D. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


AT the last meeting in 1916 of the 
Northumberland and Durham Classical 
Association Miss E. F. Stevenson read 
a paper on ‘ Euripides in Relation to 
Modern Drama.’ Part of the treatment 
of the ‘modern note’ in Euripides 
turned on analogies between him and 
Ibsen. Aspects of Euripides’ pathos 
and characterisation, and his manage- 
ment of prologue, chorus, deus ex 
machina, and epilogue were considered ; 
and it was suggested that instructive 
experiments could be made by redrama- 
tising some of his plays without intro- 
ducing the gods. The contention was 
put forward that the adaptation of 
certain of Euripides’ methods would 
tend to counteract the commercialism 


and superficiality which are weakening 
our present plays. Much could be 
learned from him in the direction of 
making the drama a real civic posses- 
sion, to be enjoyed in common by large 
numbers of the people. The discussion 
which followed was taken part in by 
Dr. J. Wight Duff, who presided ; 
Canon Cruickshank, of Durham; and 
Mr. H. B. Widdows, of Whitley Bay. 


WE publish to-day two Queries from 
a correspondent, and we propose to do 
the like in future. We therefore invite 
other such; and, at the same time, we 
invite those who have special know- 
ledge in the various matters that may 
come up to send us answers. 


QUERIES 


1. ‘ PyRRHUS was not so foolish as to 
publish that piece of self-criticism (ne 
ego si sic iterum vicero, etc.)—as the 
Roman poets afterwards invented the 
story—in the inscription of his votive 
offering at Tarentum.’— Mommsen, 
Rom. Hist., cap. vii., Eng. trans., 2nd 
ed., 1864, vol. 1., p. 409. 

What Roman poets, and where ? 


2. In Dict. of Greck and Roman 
Antiquities, F. W. Cornish, 1898, p. 


443, r.-h. col., Cicero’s tribe is given as 
the Cornelia. This doubtless relies on 
Liv. 38. 36. 

In the Companion to Latin Studies, 
Camb. Univ. Press, IgI0, cap. 
§ 312, p. 251, line I, is given tribu 
Arnienst Cicero. 

Which of these is correct, and what 
is the evidence for the second ? 


H. K. St. J. S. 
Ashfield, Bedford. 
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*.* Excerpls or Extracts from Periodicals and Collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately, 


Bevan (J. O.) The Towns of Roman Britain. 
7"x 5”. Pp. viiit66. London: Chapman 
and Hall, 1917. Paper boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Early Church Classics. Gregory of Nyssa: 
The Life of St. Macrina. By W. K. Lowther 
Clarke. 63?”x 4}". Pp. 80. Cloth, 1s. net. 
St. Irenzeus against the Heresies. By F. R. 
Montgomery Hitchcock. Vol. I., pp. xiv+ 
146; Vol. IL, pp. 152. London: S.P.C.K., 
1916. Cloth, 2s. net. 


Ficarra (A.) La Posizione di San Girolamo 
nella: storia della cultura. Vol. I.: Forma- 
zione e aspetti della cultura di S. Girolamo. 
8}"x 53”. Pp. vilit+220. Milan: R. Sandror, 
1916. L. 3. 


Harris (J. Rendel) The Origin of the Cult 
of Aphrodite. 10}”x6}". Pp. 32. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co.,1916. Half cloth, 
Is. net. 


Keulen (B.) Studia ad arbitrium in Menandri 
Epitrepontibus exhibitum (Doctor’s disserta- 


tion). 107x6}”. Pp. xii+96. Haarlem: 


H. Loosjes, 1916. 


Livingstone (R. W.) A Defence of Classical 
Education. Pp. xi+278. London : 
Macmillan and Co., 1916. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


Oesterley (W. O. E.) The Wisdom of Ben-Sira 
(Ecclesiasticus). 73”x 5”. Pp.148. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1916. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Trever (A. A.) A History of Greek Economic 
Thought (Doctor’s dissertation). 9$" x 64”. 
Pp. 162, Cambridge: University Press (for 
University of Chicago Press), 1916. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


‘inter (J. G.) The Prodromus of Nicolaus 
Steno’s Dissertation concerning a Solid Body 
enclosed by Process of Nature within a Solid. 
An English version, with introduction and 
notes, by J. G. W., with a foreword by 
W. H. Hobbs. Vol. XI., with 7 plates. 
103”x8". Pp. 164-284. New York: Mac- 
milian Company, 1916. University of Michi- 
gan Studies, Humanistic Series. $1.30 net. 


ERRATUM. 


Classical Review, December, p. 216, col. 2, line 19, for Philetus read Philetas.—A. S. FERGUSON. 
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